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FOREWdRD 

Highway traffic s^jpty education has been a vital concern of the- American people since the 
development of pbwcred vehicIeS to transport persons and materials. The Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Act and the Highway Safety Act of 1966 were landmarks- in establishing the role of 
government in instituting educzttion programs designed to reduce the number of injuries and 
deaths on our highways. 

« 

The State Boarc;} of Education has long recognized the importance of responsible, cogent 
^education for those Individuals entering our highly 'complex iransportation system. The »Ohla 
Department of Education, Division of Schod Finance, Driver Education Section, has the 
primary responsibility of administering a state subsidy for all approved driver education pro- 
grams meeting state minimum standards and, through the use of funds provided by the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Admirtistration, intensifying the effectiveness of the traffic 
safety -education' effort. • . * • 

• * • ♦ 

Among those for , whom quality driver education is extremely important are the handicapped 
— those who have mental, visual, hearing, or physical disabilities which can cause them to* 
have special education needs. Administrators anc. teaching staffs must be adequately pre- 
pared to- meet these needs. 

The purpose of this guide is to help the driver education Instructor prepare to teach handi- 
capped students who tntisr the driver education program. On the assunriptlon- that driver 
education goal^ and outcomes for thfe handicapped are essentially the same as for non- 
handicapped students, this guide focuses on (1) acquainting the Instructor with special 
characteristics, capacities, and needs of the handicapped student population and (2) pro- 
viding resources. Information, and Ideas for meeting those special needs. The ultimate goal 
is to help handicapped students, like their nonhandicapped counterparts, to become safe, 
responsible drivers. V ^ * . 



Franklin B. .Walter 

'Superintendent of Public Instruction 



PREFACE 

The Ohio Traffic Safety Education Center (OTSEC), a project of the, National fcenter for 
Research in Vocational Education at The Ohio Stat^ Univer-slty, is funded by the Ohio De- 
partment of Education, Division of School Finance, Driver Education Section. OTSEC was 
organized to provide assistance to the citizens anj[ state departjnents of Ohio In five basic 
functional, areas: research, development, services, education, and dissemination. These 
areas to a ftrge extent parallel the functional areas of the National Center. 

Within the five areas, driver and traffic safety education projects at^OT§EC haye been broad 
In scppe. They have included such activities, as developing driver education curricula for use 
in public schools, publishing ^ traffic safety newsletter for distribution throughput the stat6, 
developing a driver education Information booklet for local school boards, compiling tech- 
nical research papers, organizing and ogeratlng a driver and traffic safety information ceyite'r, 
conducting workshops In motorcycle s^Sfety and driver education for the handicapped, and 
many others. * ' . .. 

The outcome of OTSEC's research, development, and education programs has been height^ 
ened awareness of driver and traffic safety practices on the part* of Ohio's citizens. By. 
furthering this awareness, OTSEC has made* and wlU continue to mak^a positive Impact 
on traffic safety In Ohio. /\ ' 




Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for 
Research In Vocational Education 
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PURPOSE 

Broadly speaking, the purpose of this curriculum guide is to help the instructor provide 
driver education to handicapped students. It may be used with one or mo/e h^andicapped 
studenw Included in a class of nonhandicapped students, with erSTtiall. specialized .class 
composed of only handicapped students, or with handicapp^ed students taught,on an indi- 
vidual basi^C^ V • 

This guide differs from other driver education guides in that no course s^qu^nce or learning 
objectives are incFuded. Essentially, the knowledge and skills necessary for a person to drive 
do not vary with respect to handicaps. Ultimately the nonhandicapped student and the 
handicapped student will have to pass the same tests in order to obtain a driver's license 
and will have to oper&te the same vehicles on the same roads with equal competence. 
'Therefore, a curriculum for use with the handicapped should contain the same objectives 
as the regular driver education curriculum. 

This guide, then, is deigned to be used in conjunction with the existing driver education 
curriculum. In this respect, it might more properly be called a curriculum supplement. The 
objectives of this supplement are the following: ' 

• to devefop awareness of handicapped student populations — their needs, capac- 
ities, characteristics, and diversity; 

\ • . , . . 

• to develop awareness of education's responsibility^with respect to driver education 
for handicapped students; " • 

• to provide information about techniques for teaching handicapped students in the 
driver education class; and ^ 

• to provide resources for obtaining additional information. 

The pmphasis throughout this guide is on. th^ effects of the various handicaps on learning 
to be a safe driver. * * ^ ' \' 





The Hahdicapped Student Population . 

Th« population of handicapped students that the driver education Instructor is likely to en- 
counter is quite diverse'? They may have disabilities affecting any aspect of their physical 
functioning, teaming ability, judgmental and' decision-making skills, visual and hearing acuity, 
• or other abilities and characteristics. Each disability will have diffe'rent implications for learn- 
ing safe dfiving skills. Furthermore, disabilities may occur in any combination and thus 
create. an almost infinite variety of instructional needs. It is very difficult to make any general 
statements that will apply to all handicapping conditions. 

To render the special education population subject somewhat more manageable* for discus- 
swn, the handicdppipg conditions in this guide arc divided into three major groups: 

1. mild oriental handicap's, ' ' • • 

* 

2. sensory handicaps (visual and hearing impairments), and 

3. physical handicaps. 

Sections 4, 5. and 6 of this, guide arc devoted to'thjEse groups. These sections include in- 
formation about the handicapping conditions^ characfferistics th^t gaight accompany those 
conditions, special instructional needs, and recomrnended instructional strategiv^s. 

^en within these groups, however, there is a great deal of diversity. Although some gen- 
eral statements ^rc made in this guide with regard to groups with handicapping conditions, 
the instructor is cautioned to avoid making generalizations or forming preconception^bout 
an individual based on the presence of a particular handicap. Handicapped individuals arc 
constantly prdving such preconceptions wrong. There is a tremendous capacity among 
AndiGappcd individuals which, if understood and utilized by the student and the instructor, 
can enable them to succeed at many personal, educational, an3 professional endeavors — 
including driving a car. Robert W. 'Gutshali described the situation of the handicapped stu- 
dent In this manner: 

A student with a handicap is primarily a student. His [or her] particular difficulty^ 
as with most other obstacles, can be overcomejn the majority of^ cases by teaching 
aids, some extra effort on the teacher's part, and most of all, by giving him [or 
her] a "chance."' 



' "Thf HaddKdppt'd SniHvtii n^\<.\ \\\« Autonmbik." rroZ/ir .So/pK'. Jatuiary l^fi^. pp If) \x, 
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The Challenge 



•The Instructor's Attitude * , . 

It is true that not everyone mayjbecome a safe driver (Section 3 of this guide, "Asscssnient." 
deals with determining readiness for driver education); but rtiany i\f not most) harKlicapped 
individuals who will be referred to' the dViver education prog^ram can be'come effective 
drivers. A positive attitude on the part of the instructor is one of the most crucial factors in 
making -success possible. The instructor must be positive, open, encouraging, and confident 
that success is possible. The instructor must also realize that his or her own involvement 
can be almost as enabling or as limiting for the student's potential success- as the student's 
own characteristics. , , » . ' 

The instructor's attitude, shows most clearly, of course, in the way he' or she acts in' the 
company of a handicapped student. The following suggestions for interaction with handi- 
capped students are provided for those instructors who have had little or no experience 
with, handicapped students and who would welcome some giiidance in this area. Adapted 
from the pamphlet "When You Meet a Handicapped Person" distributed by the Easter 
Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults, these suggestions -focus ort .thaf physically 
handicapped persori; I^wever, with a little common sense one can infer fro;n them what 
might be appropriate for individuals with other Handicaps. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that people with handicaps are not alike and do not necessarily wajit to.be treated 
/alike. As with any other group of students, what is comfortable for one person is not neces- 
sarily comfortable for another. So' treat these s>mply as suggestions for interaction and take 
your cues from the individual you are with. 

1. Remember that the person with a handicap is a person. He or she. is not like any- 
or„ else, except for the si^ecial limitations of the handicap. 

\) >• ■ 

2. If possible, observe yout students in other classes or activities before you me?t 
with them„ Simply knowing what to expect can help reduce anxiety or awkward- 
ness on your part. Very often, this kind of observation will demonstrate that your 
interaction with th6m will be much the same as with other students. 

3. Be yourself when you meet handicapped students; ♦alk' about' the same things as 
you would with any other student. Show friendly Interest in the student as an in- 
dividijal just as you would with any other student. • * 

4. Don't be overprotective or oversolicitous. Don't shower the handicapped student 
with extraordinary kindness. Don't offer pity or charity. Handicapped students 
should be treated like other students and be given a chance to prove themselves. 

5. Don't be afraid to laugh with handicapped students or to enjoy your relationship 
with them. A nonhandicapped person who has the opportunity to share the phi- 
losophy aijd good humor of a handicapped person can benefit greally from this 
association. ^ 

i 

6. To the extent that you need to discuss the student's disability in order to 'assess its 
potential impact upon the driving task, do' so in an objective manner. Ask only 
questions that are pertinent. Don't ask embarrassing questions out of curiosity. If 
students want to tell you more about their disabilities, thley will bring up the subject. • 

'OS • ' • • • ■ 

to 



7. Be patient. Let the handicapped person set the pace in walking, talking, getting 
into and out of the car, and performing other tasks. Don't be too quick to help; 
see what the students can do on their own. If you think the student needs help; 
offer assif.tance; find out frorti the student how you can be most helpful. 

♦ * 

8. Don't separate a physically disabled student from wheelchair or prutches unneces- 
sa.ily. The individual may want them „within reach, (In the training car with the 
instructor present, these aids will have to be placed in the back seat or trunk.) 

9. Don't make up your mind, ahead of time about the handicapped student. You 
may be surprised at hpw/ wron.g you are in judging the person's Interests' and 
abilities. ' . 

Sections 4. 5, and 6 of this guide provide additional and igore specific information about 
the handicapped studenfpopulation. ^ 

Education's Responsibility 

The legal mandates are clear regarding the rights of the handicapped to all forms of educa- 
tion, including driver education, and to eq.ual access«to employment (see Section 2 of this 
guide. ''Jhe Law"). There is still a great need, however, for each person in the educational 
field to recognize and accept an individual role in providing quality education to handi- 
capped students. 

Certainly, the' need of handicapped persons for driver education is tremendous. In our 
mobile society, personal, social, and employment access depend to a great extent on phys- 
ical mobility — the ability^.to get there from here. The ability to drive is one of the most 
crucial factors in a handicapped person's being able to develop an independent lifestyle:. 
Instructors need only imagine the impact on their own lives of total dependence on others 
for mobility to realize the importance of driving for handicapped individuals. 

Many handicapped people, in fact, may learn to drive and obtain driver's licenses whether 
or not they have had the benefit of driver education, It is up to the field of driver education 
to help handicapped students become safe, responsible drivers by providing them an op- 
portunity to obtain quality instruction. 



Meeting the Challenge 

Techniques . 



Because of the diversity within the handicapped population, no universal' teaching strategies 
exist that are equally effective with all handicapped students. As with nonhandicapped stu- 
dents, each handicapped individual is different; the instructor must regard each student as 
an individual who happens to have one or more handicapping conditions that*have soiyie 
irrtpact upon instructional needs. ' ' 

Th^'rc arc, however, many techniques the instructor can employ to help individuals with 
handicapping conditions learn to become responsible drivers. Sections 4. 5. and 6 of this 
guide outline many such techniques. 

A general instructional approach that has merit with any student group — and especially 
with handicapped students — is described below. MoSt instructors naturally employ these 
elements in 'some form in- their teaching. Simply giving more conscibus attention to them 
can be of great benefit to the driver education program that includes handicapped students. 

»- 

Assess • Assessment refers not only to the pre-driving assessment through which a 
determination i^ made of the studeril's readiness for driver education; it refers 
, y also to the assessment that should occur op a continuing basis during instruc- 
tion. It is especially important for handicapped students that an assessment 
be made of where the students are in the development of a concept or skill 
before instruction in that concept or skill begins. This assessment might ta'ke 
such a simple form as asking students whether they have tried a particular 
maneuver before or asking students to demonstrate what they can do with a 
. given ta^k. In some cases, the assessment might be more elaborate. The out- 
come of the assessment will tell the instructor whether some pre-instruction is 
needed or whether some parts of the lesson might be covered rnore quickly. 

Plan Based on the assessment (both pre-instruction and during-instruction assess- 

menfj. planning might range from a simple step of deciding how to approach 
a task to a sequence of learning objectives to be undertaken on the basis of 
identified disabilities. Task analysis valuable here in determining what the 
tasks are that constitute some portion of the learning, what tasks have already 
been mastered, and what tasks remain to be mastered by the student. 

Implement The next step is to put into effect the instruction that was planned. This needs 
little explanation except perhaps a reminder that flexibility will be quite. im- 
portant when working with a handicapped student. Overestimates or under- 
estimates of the student's capacity or need for instruction in a given skill might 
necessitate a reassessment of the Situation. 

Evaluate Evaluatlor\"of the studexit's progress will take place both formally and in- 
formally. Fbr example, when teaching a task the instructor will make a judg- 
ment about the student's mastery of the task before proceeding to the next 
task. This is a simple form of evaluation. With regard to more formalized eval- 
uation, there are suggestions in Sections 4. 5. and 6 for adaptatibns that 
might be made for the various groups. Students should be informed of their 
progress at all times. > 



/ 



Using This Cauide ' • . ^ . ^ /" 

The instructor is advised to become familiar with the entire guide before attempting to use 
. the. suggested strategies with students. A basic familiarity with the handicapped sbdent 
•population as a whole will be helpful in. working comfortably with the student who has 
special needs. Furthermore, because of the diversity of handicaps and because of the fre-' 
quent overlaps among groups, the instructor »naw find that suggestions given for? working 
with one type of handicap will work equally wcil with another handicap. 

Finally, it should be recognized that qujte often strategies that are effective with handicapped 
.students can be equally effective with nonhandlcapped students. In 'most ceases, the instruc- 
tor who has only one- or a few handicapped students within a nonhandlcapped class need 
not teach the students in difffrent ways. Rather, th6 challenge usually Is to find a way to 
adapt the instructional technique so that everyone benefits from the adaptation. 
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Introduction 



Recent legislative devefopmcnts have provided the field of education — - includinji driver 
education — with the challertge of deyeloping more ''adequate educational services for handi- 
capped learners. The extent to which this challenge is will depend in large measure on 
the Instructor's knowledge an^ skill, fn order to meet this challenge adequat(?ly, the instrut- 
tor should be aware of how current legislation affects.driver education programs. ■ 

The purpose of this section of thS guide is to develop an awareness of the legal responsibility 
of driver' education to handicapped students. The following are brief summaries of federal 
and state Icgislatioh which affect the education, examination, and licensure of handicapped 
drivers. For additional information on procedures for obtaining a driver's license, refer to 
Section 7 of tKis guide. . • 



Summaries of Pertin 




^e^isl^tibn 



jj-^ Topic Areas, 
1 ancf Code Sections 


Code Exceri>ts and Exolanations 


Responsibility for Driver 
Educatioii 


> f 

In the state of Ohio the requirements for driver educatiqp 
are outlined in Section 3301.17 of the Ohio Revised 
Code. This section places responsibility for driver educa- 
tion on the Ohio Department of Education: 




The department of education shall expend 
state funds to provide^driver education courses 
to Any child enrolledmi a high school for which 
standards are prescribed by the state board of 
education. 

• 




^ . . . , ^ • 

The department of education, shall contract for 
the. use of oublic school facilities to orovide 
driver ed location courses where practicable, or 
such courses may bS provided at facilities 
established and operated, under the supervision 
of transportation coordinators, by the depart-, 
ment.of education." 

• 


Exceptions to High School 
Driver Education Enrollment 


Section 3301.17 also identifies the circumstances under 
which students might receive commercial training in 
place oiF regul^driver education in the high school: 


ORC 3301.17 

* 

• 

• 


"A commeroial driver training school licehsed 
under Chapfer 4508. bf the Revised Code shall 
receive a s'ubsidy foj each school age child who 
successfully coinpletcs the training school's 
C course and who was unable to enroll in a driver 
education course conducted at high schools 
fot which the' state board of education pre- 
scribes minimum standards because such a 

A tt 1 A '1*1 1 1 » 

course was not offered at The, high school of 
attendance or because the pupil could not, due 
to scheduling difficulties avlall himself of such ^ 
a course, during the semester or term of the 
pupil's sixteenth birthday or the Immediately 
succeeding semester or term . " ^ 




The legislation mentions "scheduling difficulties" thus: 


^ ORC'3301.17 


"For purposes of this section, a pupil shall be 
deemed to have scheduling difficulties if he is \ 
employed or engaged in traveling to or from 
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Topip Areas 
and Co8e Sections 



Code Excerpts and Explanations 



Availability" of Driver Education 
to Handicapped Students 



Scope of the Student 
Population Served 



his employment at the time the cQurse is offerad, 
or the principal of the pupil's high school of 
attendance determines that the pupil Is Involved 
in a hardship slfuation, or the principal of thq 
pupil's high schopl % attendance determines 
that the . driver edlicaflbn course conflicts with 
' othei^^courses which the pupil has scheduled at \ 
his high school." 

♦Clearly, availability of driver education must extend to 
all students and the exceptions permitted in ei^ollmeijt 
do not Identify a certain population of students; the ex- 
ceptions are based primarily on lack of available or con- 
venient services. 

The conditions and procedures for the use of the funds 
made available for driver education are explained in the 
remaljuder of Section 3301 . 17. [ 

Rule 3301-81-01 (E) of the Standards for Driver Educa- 
tion Programs states that eivailablllfy of driver and traffic 
safety education must extend to handicapped students: 

Public boards of education are responsible for pro- 
^ ' vidlrtg i course of driver education to all resident 
.youth, through twenty-one years <M age including, 
but not limited to, the following: 

« 

1. Those individuals twenty-one years' o| age who 
ha^e graduated froth high schools and who 
could jiot enroll 4n driver education while in 
high school. 

2. Those Individuals who have dropped out of 
high school and could not enroll in driver edu- 
cation while in high school. 

3. Those individuals who moved into Ohio from 
another state and have not completed an ap- 
proved driver education course in another state. 

4. Those individuals who are handicapped. 

In the history of education, students enrolled in high 
schools have consisted mainly of the nonhandlcapped. 
Recent leglsliition has changed the scope of the student 
population. 
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Topic Areas/ 
. and' Code Sections 



. P.L. 93-316. Sec. 504 



.9" 



Prohibition Against 
Discrimination Toward 
Handicapped*'* 

J " 



Responsibility of Sciiools 
Toward Handicapped 

P.L. 93-516. Sec. 504 



5^ 



Guaranteed Free Public 
Education for Handicapped 



P.L/ 94-142 



- Code Excerpts nnd Exbl^ation^ 



In 1978, Section -.504 of Public Law 93-516, the Re- 
habilitation Act Amendments of 1974', was pat into ef- 
i'ect. ;Thls section provided the impetus rfecesSary to' 
equalize education programrning for the handicapped 
person. ■ ; ' * 

Section 504 proh^Llts djsfrimination against the handi- 
capped In any public or private program or activity which 
receives federal assistftnce In excess of, $2400 annually. 
Examples of such assi^ance Include direct graints, loans, 
and Indirect support; This requirement would by nature 
extend t(^ public schools. 

Section 504 ^requires agencies within Its^cope to: 

1 . , provide opportunities, benefits,- aids, or services 
, for the handicapped equal to those provided 

the nonhandlcapped; 

' 2. provide aids, benefits, and services for the 
l)/and{capped In the same setting as for the 
nonhandlcapped except In cdses where their 
effectiveness would be jeopardized by doing so; 

3. provide a barrlcr-free environment' to jnsure 
program accessibility; and 

4. recruit, train, promote, and compensate the 
handicapped on an equal basis. 

Compliance with this regulation ^s monitored by the Of- 
fice pf Civil Rights ^^nd the Secretary of Health, Educa- . 
tlon, and Welfare. 

P.L, .94-142, the Education of All Handicapped Chil- 
dren Act, guarantees a free, appropnat<3 public education 
for all' handicapped children ages 3 to 21. Provisions of 
this act which have impact on driver education are: 

' 1. assurance that a written individualized educa- 
tional plan (lEP) will be developed and main- 
tained for each student; 

2. gv|arant6e of complete due process procedures; 
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Topic Ar^as 
and Code Sections 



- f 



Ohio Guarantee of Education 
in Leasi Restrictive 
Environment . ' 



Code Excerpts and Explanations 



3. assurance 4hat the "least restrictive educational 
environment" will be provided; * 

4. assurance of nondiscriminatory testing ai7d 
evaluation; and ^ 

•5. assurance 6f protection of the confidentiality of 
student records. • 

Noncompliance with these provisidns can result in the 
withholding of federal money for the states in question!. 
Funds may be withheld from: 

■ ' ' . . . ■ «> . 

• P.L. 94-142,. 

^ • Title I and II Elementary and Secondary 
School" Act, and " 



Vocational Education Act. 



The consequences of noncpmpliance with P.L. 94-142 
apply to school systems and the state. 

■ *** - ' - . • 
To comply with P.L. 94-142, th,e Ohio kgislature enacted 

House Bill 4^5. Section 3323.04 of that act states: 

"The state board of education, in consultation ♦ 
with the department of mental health and 
mental retardation ,%shall establish procedure's 
^ and standards for the placement of handicapped 
children in appropriate educational programs. •> 

"The state board shall require the .board of 
education of each school district to place each 
handicapped child of compulsory, school age 
residing within the district in an appronriate . 
education program in Accordance with Section 
3319.01 of the Revised Code, which may in- 
clude instruction in regular classes, a special 
education program, or any^mbination thereof. 

"The state board shall establish procedures and 
standards to assure that to the 'maximum ex- ' 
tent appropriate, handicapped chlldrfen. In-- 
eluding children In fJubllc Oi p)rlvatc institutions 
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•Topic Areas 

and Cod^j Sections 



— —r^ 

Code Excerpts and Explanations 



Rights to Licensure and 
Special Tags 



/ 

ORC 4503.105 
(SB 162) 



or other care fa^lities, shall be educated with 
children who are not handicapped." ^ 

The enactment of H.B. 455 fias therefore placed the' 
responsibility of providing services to tife handicapped 
directly on the local^ education agency. 

^ *^ ' ' ' ' » 

P.L. ^4-142 and H.B. 455 have opeoed the door for 
handicapped students to be placed in a' driver education 
cbiiffee if tjiis is deenned thie "appropriate education pro- 
'gram." ^ . 

Senate Bill 162 added Sections 4503.105 and 4511.69 
to the Ohio Revised Code, in which further description 
, is provided regarding special concerns and regulations 
for the, handicapped driver, including licensure, special 
tags, and parking: 

''Any person who has lost th^ use jQjf one qr 
both legs, or one or bpth arms, who is blind or 
deaf or who is so sevef ely disabled as . to be 
unable to move about without the aid of crutches 
or a vyheelchair may apply to the registrar of 
motor vehicles for the registration of any motor ' 
' vehicle he owns. When* a motor vehicle has 
been Mterred for the purpose of providing it with 
special equipment for such a disabled person, 
but 'is owned, by someone other than the dis- 
abled p^son, the owner may apply to- the 
registrar of motor vehicles for registration under 
this section. The application for registration 
shall Jbe accompanied by such documentary 
evidence of disability or vehicle alterations as 
the registrar may require by rule. 

• * 

"Upon receipt of an application for registration 
' »>of a mbtor vehicle under this section, and pre- 
sentation of satisfactory evidence of disabifity, 
or vehicle alterations,, the registrar shall issue v 
to the applicant appropriate vehicle registration 
including a set of license plates which sheill, in' 
- addition to |he letters and numbers or4inarily 
„ inscribed thereon, .b^ imprinted with the inter- 
national wheelchair symbol; The license plates 
shall be Issued upon paymeni of the regular 
taxes,, charges, and fees under section '4503:04 
■' /' and 4503.10 of the Revised Code and .without 
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Topic Areas * * 
and Code Sections 



Code Excerpts and Explcfnations 



Right to Special Parking 
ORt 4511.69 
(S.B. 162) 



Eligibility for Licensing 



the payment of a fee for issuance under this 
section. .. * 

"No person who is not handicapped or vyho 
^ does "not' own a vehicle> specially e()t|tpped or 
altered- fi)r a person with k disabilit|/''as desq^ib^d 
in this section shall will^ully^^ndf^lisel^ represent 
that he Is handicapped or thaTne owns such a 
. vehicle, for the purpose of obtaining a license 
under this section. * 

"No person shall own a vehicle bearing a license 
plate issued under this section unless he is eli- 
gible to be issued -such a license plate." 

■ . ' Q 

"Special parking locations and privileges for 
the handicapped shall be provided and desig- 
nated by all political subdivisions- and by the 
state and all agencies and instrumentalities 
thereof at all offices and facilities, where parking 
is provided, whether owned, rented, or leased, 
and at all publicly owned parking garages. 5uch 
locations shall be * reasonably close to exits, 
entrancesrelevators, and ramps. 



"When a motor vehicle bearing the special 
handicatiiped license plate provided in Section « 
. "4503.10lMth^ Revised Code is- being op- 
erated by sHll^b^ transport of a handicapped 
person, themoHr^hicle shall be permitted to 
park for a perioa^of two hours in excess of 
the legal parking period permitted by local 
authc^j^ties, except where local ordinances o\ 
police regulations provide otherwise or where 
the vehicle is parked in such a manner as to 
be clearly a traffic hazard/' 

Section 4507.08 of the Ohio Revised Code sets out the 
following rej^trictions on eligibility of handicapped persons 
for a driver's license: ^ 
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Topic Areas 
and Code Sections 



ORG 4507 .08 




Code Excerpts and Explanations 



"(B) Any applicajit who has been adjudged in- 
sane or feeble-minded, or an idiot or imbecile, 

• and who has not at the time of such application 
been declared restored to competency by judi- 
cial decree. > 

1^' • "(C) Any person when in the opinion of the 
registrar such' person is afflicted with or suffer- 
ing from such physical or mental disability or 
aiseasc that prevents him from exercising rea- 
sonable and ordinary control over a motor 
vehicle while operating- the same upon the 
highways, provided that: 

"(1) A restricted license effective for six months 
may be Issued to any person otherwise qualified 
who is or has been subject to any condition 
resulting in episodic impairment of conscious- 
ness or loss of muscular control and whose 
condition, ia the opinion of the registrar, is 
.dormant or Is sufficiently #hder medical control 
vthat he is capable of exercising reasonable and 

• ordinary contrfil over a motor vehicle. A re- 
stricted license, effective for six months, shall 
be Issued to any person who is otherwise quali- 
fied who Is subject to any condition which 

> causes episodic impairment of consciousness 
or- a loss of muscular control if such person 
presents a statement from a licensed physician 
that his condition Is under elective medical 
control and. the period of time for which such 
control has been continuously t^aintained, un- 
less, thereafter, a medical examination is or- 
dered and, pursuant thereto, cause for deniah 
Is found, if cause for denial because of such 
condition Is found and the period during which 
such condition was stated by a physician to 
have been under effective medical control was 
at least one year, the applicant has the right to 
a hearing before a review board constituted 
pursuant to division (C) (2) of this section and 
shall be notified thereof In accordance with the 
, provisions of this section 119.07 of the Revised 
Code." 
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Topic Areas • 
and Code Sections 



Restrictions on the License 



ORG 4507 .14 



Suspension of License Due to 
Judgment of Mental Illness 



Code Excerpts and Explanations 



Section 4507.14 of the Ohio Revised, Code delineates 
the restrictions which may be irhposed on an issued li-' 
cense, as necessitated by the applicant's disability: f 

"The registrar of motor vehicles upon Issuing • 
an operator's or chauffeur's license, a motor- 
cycle operator's endorsement, an operator's or 
chauffeur's license renewal, or the renewal of 
any other license issued under (Chapter 4507 
the Revised Code rnay, whenever good cause 
appears. Impose restrictions suitable to theji- 
censee's^ driving ability with respect to the type 
of or special mechanical control devices 
quired on a motor vehicle which the licensee / 
ntiay operate, or such other restrictions appli- 
cable to the licensee as the registrar determines 
to be necessary, ♦ ' 

■ -a 

"When issuing licenses to a deaf person or to 
persons with Impaired hearing, the registrar 
shall require that motor vehicles operated by 
such persons be equipped with two rear v^fsion 
mirrors, one outside and one Inside such motor ' 
vehicles. 

"The registrar may either Issue a* special re- * 
strlcted license or may set forth such restric- 
tions upon the usual licen«<» form. 

"The registrar, upon receiving satisfactory evi- 
dence of any violation of the restrictions of 
such license, may suspend or revoke the same," 

Section 4507.161 provides that while a person is judgc^i^ 
by the court to be mentally ill, that person's license will 
be suspended: 
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Topic Areas . 
and Code Sections 



Code Excerpts arid Explanations 



ORG 4507.161 



"When any person having an operator's or 
chauffeur's license is adjudicated *lncompetent 
for the puri:>ose of holding the license, as pr^ 
vided in section 5122.30rof the Revised Code, 
the probate judge shall order the license of 
such person delivered to the court. The court 
shall forward such license with notice of such 
adjudication to the registrar of motor vehicles. 
The registrar of motor vehicles shall suspend 
suqh license until receipt of written notice by 
the head of the hospital, or other agency which 
has or had custody of sudi person, that such 
person's meptal illness is not ah in^pairment to 
such person's ability to operate a motor vehicle, 
or upon receipt of notice from the adjudicating 
cou^ that such person- has been restored to 
competency by court decree.'' 
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3 ASSESSMENT 




Introduction 

• 

Given the importance of pobility in our society, all handicapped individuals with the poten- 
tial and desire to learn to drive should be gjven the opportunity to learn. Therefore, all 
handicapped' students who wish to learn to drive shduld be enrolled in the classroom portion 
of driver education, and the pre-drlving assessment process (prior to the behind-the-wheel 
phase of instruction) should be conducted in a way that ensures that no persons' are un- 
necessarily excluded. , • 

The following cautions cannot be stressed too strongly with regard to pre-drlving assessment: 

1. Thfe pre-drlving assessment should never be aimed at screening out. The intent Is 
not to avoid accepting students, whose needs demand more of the Instructor's time; 
rather, it should be an assessment of the studentsj strengths, weaknesses, and 
instructional needs and of any special instructional strategies or devlceo the instruc- 
tor will need to employ. Thorough assessment will enable the Instructor to conduct 
suitable lesson planning, grouping of students, and pre-post evaiuaiion.' 

2. In the average public school setting, the outcome of pre-driving ass^issment should 
.•be that fewer students will be rejected permanently than accepted. If the opposite 

is true, the instructor should reexamine his or her approach to leveal any attitudes 
which might be producing a negative outlook on students' potential. 

3. The instructor should avoid making hasty prejudgments. Judging a student's driving 
potential on the basis of the nature of the disability Is unfair to the student. Such 
prejudgments are often proven wrong. Take the time and make the effort to give 
a full, Complete, and objejptive assessment. 

Some students will be on the borderline: a decision about their driving potential 
might be difficult to make. In these cases, the first several lessons may be consid* 
ered part of the assessment until a determination can be made. Behind-the-wheel 
instruction /assessment should be continued as long as the student profits from it. 
Some agencies that teach driving to handicapped individuals have a policy that as 
Jong as any progress is made by the student, instruction is continued. When the 
student reaches a plateau and can't rise above it, only then Is he or she counseled 
to forego or postpone further education. The individual instructor and school will 
have to decide to what extent such a policy Is 'feasible, given local staffing and 
scheduling. ^ 

The student should understand' that having been admitted to the program does 
not neqessarily mean that he or she will complete the course or obtaiiyft license, 
The instructor reserves the tight to discontinue or postpone further /ducation at 
any time that Insurmountable problems occur or progress ceases. ( 




Overview of the Pre-Driving Assessment 

At present, there seems to be no reliable medically basecl' pre-driving assessment device for 
use in screening.^ Therefore, this guide recommends that, in addition to any medical infor- 
mation! available, the first several behind-the-wheel (BTW) sessions, conducted In a traffic- 
free area, be used for assessment. The number of sessions that are necessary will vary from 
one student to the next. * 

Exclusions 

Very few students would bie excluded from such an assessment — and for most of these, 
their exclusion would be deterrnined by their ineligibility for a learner s permit (see Section 7 
of this guide for Ohio driver's license examination procedures). Only these factors should 
be cause for exclusion from assessment: . • , . 

• inadequate vision (less than 20/40, corrected, in mo^e than one eye) to obtain a 
learner's permit, , 

* a physician's refusal to give the necessary permission for a student to participate in 
driver education, 

* an uncontrolled physical condition which can result In sudden loss of consciousness 
' (see discussion below under "When to Conduct thie Assessment"), and 

• the Instructor's profes^onal opjplon that behlnd-the-wheel. Instruction jeopardizes 
the student's or the Instructor's safety. 

For all other students, assessment should consist of the medical and behlnd-the-wheel com- 
ponents described below. Sample forms for Recording assessment Information are provided 
at the end of this section. , . . 

\ 

When to Conduct the Assessnnent 

The assessment should be conducted as early In the driver education course as possible, or 
before It. Obtaining the learner's permit can easily take several weeks or more, so the assess- 
ment should be completed early enough so that the permit can be obtained before behlnd- 
the-wheel Instruction Is scheduled to begin. m 

If the student has a condition which can result In a sudden loss of consciousness, It Is nec- 
essary to have written approval from the student's physician stating that the condition is 
.nder effective medical control. Other conditions may require an Individual decision by the 
feureau of Motor Vehxles (BMV) as to whether the disability prevents the applicant from 
operating a vehicle in a reasonably safe manner. Section 2 of this guide explains In greater 
detail the various laws and regulations which pertain here. Section 7 outlines the procedures 
for obtaining a learner's permit and a driver's license. v • • 

This position Is discussed in f>fumg /or the* Ph\^%\cc\\y Harxiicapped. Dep^rtmcr^ of Occupational Therapy. Rancho Los Amigos Hospll£|l. 
pp 37*38 (That document also contributed in a major way to the rest of this section.) However, the Kessler Institute for Rehabilitatioh 
has a battery of tests available whlch^hey feel can determine an individuals potential to become; a safe and competent driver. Designed 
to be administered by a qOalified physical or occupfll^nal therapist, these tests can be obtained from tKc Kessler Institute for Rehabilita- 
tion. Pleasant Valley Way. West Orange. New Jersey 07052 Addijionally. "Driver Analysis Form Based on AAA Psychophysical Test 
Scores * is available from the AAA Traffic Engineering and Safety Department. 
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Medical Assessment 

Sources of Information . 

Medical ihTormaWon will come primarUy from three sources: health field specialists, the stu- 
dent, and th^ instructor's observation. Other possible sources are also listed below. 

Specialists. In* some cases," medical information will- be available in the student's 
records, this might include physicians' statements, reports fronj therapy programs, 
information on learning disabilities,* or other information. Some students will obtain 
physicians' statements as part of the application process for the learner's permit. 

The instructor should try to obtain as much of this type of Information as possible' In 
complex cases, a conferencia with a specialist to learn about the ramifications of a dl^- 
bllity would be helpful. . • " . . 

The student."^ Many students with visual, hearing, or physical, handicaps will be good 
soifrces of Information about, themselves. (Some students witlj mild mental handicaps 
might also be good sources.).* . ' 

A Often, students can tell you the name and nature of their disability, what they can 'do, 
and what they have had problem's with. '{Beware of extremes; however, frustrated, dis- 
couraged students may underestimate their potential; students who have not accepted 
a disability may overestimate their potential or assure you that the disability Is gradually 
disappearing.) , ' 

The instructor. The Instructor's. observations. In combination with the Information 
contained In Sections 4, 5, and 6 of this guide and the booklet which accompanies 
Section 6, should enable the Instructor to formulate a general Idea as to tjie nature of 
the' student's disability and the kinds of compensating techniques and devices which 
might be needed. It is often- helpful to observ^ the stjjdent in other classes and settings 
to get a better impression of'the student's capacities, deportment, and maturity level. 

Others. Other Individuals can also be helpful 4 

parents ^ 

special education teachers . . , 

speech and hearing therapists ' . 

school nurses 

counselors • . 

school psychologists 

teachers in physical education and in other subject areas where psychomotor skills 
can be observed • ^ _ , 

Types of Information , • 

\ ' • ' 

The medical assessment should provide the Information discussed below (as appropriate). 
For some students, not all these^ types of ^nformatlonjwlll apply (for exampl^for a student 
with no physical complications, items 4, 5, and 7 might not apply) . 




1. Diagnosis. The diagnosis (provided by specialists) will identify the disability and, 
in some ttaei, describe its effects. After reading the appropriate section oTthis 
guide in which the diagnosed disability is discussed, the instructor should be able 
to understand generally the mental, sensorial, pr physical aspects of the condition 
^ and whether the condition is progressive. 

^ ' ■■ . . \ ■, ,1 ■• , 

' ' 2. Seizures, toss of consciousness, and medication. It is 'important to find out 
whether these feictors are apart of the student's condition l^ecause they nray require 
special procedures or,, in some cases, exclusion from behind-the-wheel 'nstriiction. 
, , These factors were discussed above; under "Exclusions." Section 6 ^ytscribes dis- 
' abilities which might be accompanied by th^se factors. Sections 2. and 7 describe 
the laws and the driver license examination procedures relating to these factors. . 

3. Date of onset of disability. Whether the disability is congenital or acquired after 
birth and, if acquired, how recently the disability occurred can be very valuable in^ 
formation. Date of onset .may have impact not only 6n the extent of disability but 
also on the social and^ emotional maturity of the student, which is an important 
aspect^assessment. This is discussed in more detail in Section 5. 

4. ' Endurance. Endurance is often, measured in how many hours p^r day the student- 

spends out of bed. Knowing the student's level of endurance and whether it is 
likehsr to improve or decline is of importance especially when cbnductin^.the behind- 
the-wheel phase of instruction. This is discussed in more detail in Section 6. 

* - 

5. Student'^ functioning ability in upper and lower extremities. This data plus the 
information contained in Section 6 should enable the instructor to make tentative 
arrangements for adaptive controls and devices. • % 

< 

6. Cognitive abilities. This information should include any perceptual, judgmental,' or 
, learning problems the student might haVe. The behind-the-wheel evaluation will 

help the instructor to understand more easily the nature and Implct of these con- 
ditions on the driving task. This is discussed further in Sections 4 and 6. 

7. Transfer. The student's present and potential ability to get into and out of a car 
^ independently and to become positioned properly behind the steering wheel will 

influence the scheduling ofMn-car instruction, the time spent on learning and prac- 
ticing transfer skills, and the necessity of transfer assist devices: Transfer is dls- 
, cussed further under "In-Car Orientation" and in Section 6. 

The instructor cannot know too much about the student. It is suggested that some time be 
spent studying all 2tvailable data before conducting other parts of the assessment and making: 
any judgments^egardlng driving potential. 
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% Behind-the-Wheel Assessment 

. . . . # • 

There arc. three components of behind-the-whcel assessment, which are di^s^ed below: 
initial interview, in-car orientation, and befilnd-the-wheel evaluation. Each ofwese compo- 
nents can require one or more sessions with the stu^eht,' depending on the disability. 

Initial Interview ✓ . * 

This interview takes place in the classroom or office setting. The purposes of the initial inter- 
view are: . ' 

1. to establish rapport with the student, ' - 

^ J. to gather any information not already obtained, 

♦ 

3. to'gain some insight into-the social and emotional maturity and general attitude of 
the student, and 

4. to make some preliminary estimations of assist devices and controls that might be 
needed. 

If this interview takes place ^at the very beginning of the course or before it begins, It will 
naturally require longer to accomplish these objectives than if the instructdr and student 
have established a relationship during the classroom phase. If rapport and understanding of 
the disability have been established before the interview, the interview Itself may be quite 
brief and lead directly Into the In-car orientation. 

The following are guidelines for conducting the Initial ^terview: \^ 

1 . Review the medical assessment before the Interview. Using the sample Information 
forms provided at the end of this section, complete as much of the Information on 
the forms before the Interview as possible and supplement it during the Interview. 

2. If you expect the Interview to lead right into the In-car orientation the same day, 
prepare a car with any driving aids judged to be necessary on the basis of the 
medical assessrnent before the interview. As the BTW assessment proceeds, the 
full equipment needs will become more evident. 

"3. Be supportive and tactful, asihe student might be excessively anxious. 

4. Do not. at this point, prejudge the student's potential for driving. 

In-car Orientation 

In-car orientation usually takes plac^ in a parking lot, with the car stationary. The purposes 
of In-car orientation are: ' 

1 . to enable* the student to become somewhat familiar u^lth the basic controls and 
adaptive devices In the car, « 
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2. to enable the instructor to gain further insight into the'student's potential to drive, 
and 

3. to enable the instructor artd student to make further judgments about the Vieeld for 
adaptive controls (needs might be jgreater, less, or different from those originally 
estimated). 

Use of in-car orientation should bie flexible, tailored to the needs of the student. It might 
take one ot more sessions to complete and might require time for readaptin^ the car to meet 
inehviduai needs. Or, it might take very little time (especially when there are no adaptive 
controls) and lead right into the behind-the-wheel evaluation. 

The following are general guidelines for this phase of the behind-the-wheel assessment: 

t. Let the student attempt to enter the car unassisted. This \dil give the instructor a 
better idea of the afnount of time necessary for entry and exit when scheduling 
behind-the-wheel instruction* and Will indicate whether transfer training or assist 
devices are required. • , 

2. Be patient. Assist the students physically only when they arc clearly unjible to enter 
after a concerted attempt^ 

* * 

3. Most drivers with wheelchairs will enter the car one of two ways: (a) entejf.on the 
passenger side, pull the chair in after transfenring, andfa^ten it on the passenger 
side of the front seat or (h) enter on the driver side ^irsfC^ the chair into the back 
seat directly behind the driver. The student need not attetnpt to put the chair in at 

^this point in the assessment; the instructor should stow the chair in the back seat 
or trunk for the student. The ability to pull in and secure the chair should, however, 
be assessed — and, if necessary, taught — at some time during instruction. 

4. Explain and demonstrate each control and device. Do not rush this part of the 
orientation. .Some students might require that one, device at a time be explained, 
demonstrated, tried, and practiced repeatedly before another is introduced. Others 
will profit more from a general overview of all contrpls before trying each one and 
practicing its use. 

5. Observe carefully the student's manipulation of each control in order to assess the 
appropriateness of the control for the individual. 

8. If necessary, change,^ remove, or add controls during orientation to suit the stu- 
dent's abilities and needs. • , 

Behind-the-Whecl Evaluation 

If there are any doubts as to the student's potential to drive, a BTW evaluation should be 
conducted in a traffic-free area such as a range or parking lot. The purpose of the BTW 
evaluation is to complete the assessment of the student's potential for learning to drive. It is 
importaht to remember that, in many cases, it will take more than Just one or two sessions 
to accomplish this eva.luation. There may be no clear difference between BTW evaluation 
sessions and BTW instructional 9^ions because for some students the only way to assess 
driving potential is to give them th^S^pportunity to try. 
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However, for most students after five or six sessions it should be fairly clear to the instructor 
and the student whether it is appropriate to continue. (In the case of students with cerebral 
palsy, as many as ten or fifteen sessions might be required.) For those who do continue, the 
evaluation is actually the beginning of the BTW portion of the course. Those who do not 
possess adequate potential will eventually have to discontinue the BTW portion of the course 
either permanently or until a later time. Students who continue should understand that ac- 
ceptance in the course does not guarantee that they will linish the course or get a licence. 
Instruction may be discontinued at any time the instructor deems it necessary. 

During the BTW evaluation, the instructor should, assess potential in the* following skill areas, 
which are discussed below: 

1. transfer, 

2. acceleration and braking, 

3. right and left turns, and 

4. serpentine pr figure^ight. 

Transfer. In the case of a student with a physical handicap, assess the student's ability 
to get in and out of the car. Section 6 describes some transfer assist devices that can be 
used. If the student with lower extremity disabilities has not already had transfer training 
from a physical therapist, it might be appropriate to refer ^he student to such a program. 
The stident must realize that if the ability to transfer without assistance is not developed 
at some point, some rather costly equipment might have to be acquirejd for the per- 
sonal car. 

NOTE: Ohio law does not require that driver's license applicants be capable of inde- 
pendent transfer; however, unassisted transfer greatly enhances the driver's indepen- 
dence,and safety in case of emergency^ and is therefore highly desirable. 

Accelerating and braking. Assess the student's ability to accelerate and brake white 
moving in a straight line. This should be doneTjoth for students using regul&r accelera- 
tor and brake mechanisms and for those using hand coVitrols. For some students it 
might be necessary at first for the instructor to steer while the student concentrates on 
acceleration and braking. Then, if the student is successful with this phase, have the 
student steer in a straight line while accelerating and braking. This assessment can be 
used to. observe: » " . * 

1. strength and reach of legs and flexion (range of motion) of hip^ if using regular 
coptrols, 

2. strength, reach, and rhnge of motion of arm and flexion of wrist if using hand 
controls, / 

3. ability to accelerate and brake with one arm and steer with the other if using hand 
controls, and . 

4. reaction time. 
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Right and left turnst^ A simple rectangular course can be used to assess the student's 
ability to turn Jeft and right by driving the course, in both directions.* Use this assessment 
to judge: . . 

1. range of motion and strength^ of arm and shoulders (if steering with one or both 
arms), ' ' ' . * 

V 

2; ability to use adaptive steering devlcesi^uch as knob, ring, post, or quad grip, 
3. leg and hip flexion if using foot steering, and » 
^ ability to coordinate accelerating and braking with turning. 

Serpentine or figure eight. Use one of these configurations to assess: 

\ . . * 

1. turning ability, # - ' 

\, ■ ■ '• 

2. range of motio'n, reach, and strength of arm and shoulders, fintt 

• 3. endurance. * 

Other. When there is question about the functional use of some part of the body, 
conduct specific assessments to evaluate abilities in this area. For example, If range of 
motion of the neck or shoulders Is In question, ask the student to back up using rear 
and side view mirrors and looking over the shoulder. This might point out a need for 
supplemental rnirrors. » 

Outcomes 



/ 

/ 



Remember that you are assessing the student's potential to learn to drive, not the ability to 
drive. Gaining the ability to drive ' is, of course, a major goal of the student's participation in 
driver education. - . 

The outcomes of the combined medical and behlnd-thi- wheel assessments- will vary greatly 
with each student — not only in terms of the decisions they lead to, but in terms of the 
relative certainty with which you are able to make the decisions and the time it takes to be 
able to make these decisions. In each case, all available information will have to be weighed 
together. Do not ignore such subjective (but 'Important) Influences as student Interest, moti- 
vation, and maturity. . • * 

The foHowing are a few general statements that can be made about assessment outcomes: 

^ 1. For many students the basic maneuvers will present no .serious problems. These 
• students should be encouraged to continue in the course. 

2. Severe physical limitations may prevent some students from adequately controlling 
the car. If, after extensiva experimentation with different kinds of adaptive devices, 
the student is unable to control the car, the student shoulH^be counseled to dlscon- 
' ttnue driver education. However, in some cases inswhlch the onset of disability has 
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been fairly recent, tKe student might have some prospect of Improvement, ^ddi- 
tionally; the student might be encouraged to inv^stiglte the possibilities oi more 
complex cystom-deslghed equipment, such as 9 van. 

If the student's level of endurance is such that he or she cin drive for only five or 
ten minytes at a time, it is probable that this student is too weak to benefit from the 
BTW portion of driver education. 

; $ome students with cognitive handicaps wlfl exhibit difficulty in coordination per- 
ccptidft, judgment, and /or planning. Perhaps they wil^misjudge the amount of 
available space or be unaware of the precise position of the car relative to other 
objects around them. In some cas^s, these students' will progress with time. If not, 
these students probably do not possess adequate potentiiil to drive alid should be 
counseled to this effect. A decision in such a case may require many sessions, 
continuing until tbe student shows no progress at all. ^ 

Sqme students with learning disabilities, mild mental handicaps, 'jjjr brain damage 
can be very difficult, to assess. Many times they w^l show very little potential for 
driving; however, time and the student's motivation are often the deciding factors. 



-Student Biographicjal Data 

^Student y 

Name ' 



Soc. Sec, No. . 

Date of Birth 

Sex Height 



Age. 



.Weight. 



Safcifjle Form 



Nature of Disability. 



Parent or Guardian 
Name ' 



Home address 



, Phone. 



Emerg. Phone. 



Onset of Disability: Congenital. 

A(?quired (date) 



Physician or Other Specialists 
1. Name ^ 

tAddress__j 



Phone . 
2. Name . 
Address. 



History of . 
Seizures? 



Loss of Con- 
sciousness? 



Current 
Medications 



Extent of Control 



Possible Effects 
on Driving 



phone. 
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; Endurance Limitations Visual Limitations 



Physical Limitations 



Hearing Limitations 



.o 



Cognitive Limitations 



Maturi^ .Limitations 

(attitude, observed behaviors, etc.) 



[ 



Additional Comments 



Interviewer's Signature 



Date. 
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Equipment Adaptation Recommendations Sample Form 

Student's Name — . Date-.. Class Schedule ^ 

Controls and Devices Not^ 

1 . ^^rake and Accelerator 

□ hand brake and accelerator . 

□ right hand 

□ left hand. - ' 



□ left foot accelerator 

n parking brake 
* □ all hand -operated 

□ all foot-operated 

□ extension 

?. Steering Controls 
n spinner knob 

n "V" 

- n quad grip {tri-post or 
cuff) 

n amputee ring 




(Mark location on wheel.) 

n extension of steering 
column - 

[ 1 small, diameter wheel 

[ .] foot plate steering 



X 



0 



Controls and Devices Notes 



L 



3. Transfer Devices 

- □ self-assist handle 

□ self-assist strap 

□ transfer board 

4. Dash Board Controls ^ 

□ left hand ' -. 
Q right hand i ■ 

□ forward extensions _j 

D rings • 
Other Devices 

□ turn signaf , 

□ light hand extension 

n forward extension 

.□ floor noouiited 



□ gear shift 

D left hand extension 

□ forward extension 

□ floor mounted 



n dimmer switch, hand- 
operated 

□ horn 

□ hand button 
floor mounted 



□ Ignition 
« U key holder 
□ cxtensiort 



□ safety belts 

□ regular 

□ chest type 



^ □•cushions 

□ additional arm rests 

□ bottom • 

□ back 

□ contoured 

□ mirrors 

□ side view 

n convex rear view ^ 

□ multiview interior 
rear view 



6. Additional Adaptations 



Interviewer's Signature. 



Date. 



'I 
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B.ehind-the-Wheel Assessment Summary Sheet Sample Form 



Student's Name. 



Date 



Qass Schedule 



Adaptive Controls, Devices 



Devices required: 



Reroarks (ability to operate, modifications 
needed, etc.): 



Transfer 



Devices required: 



Remarks (ability to transfer, .time. required, 
education needed, etc.): 



Communication 



Problems: 



Instructional strategies (sign .language, sim- 
ple conceptual constructs, vocabulary 
development, etc.): 



i 
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♦ 



.Maneuvers 





n 




n 


Arrplpmtion anH i&tpprinn 


n 


braking 


□ 


braking and steering 


n 


right turn 


□ 


left turn 


. □ 


serpentine / figure 8 


□ 


other 


n 



\ 



- 1 



Rerharks (need for special Instruction, 
additional car modifications, etc.):* 



• 



»- ) 
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Introdiictioh , . - . 

. , . • •» 

The greatest prbportloh ot handicapped students the driver education instructor Will en- 
counter are those with nonphyslcal handicaps. According to figures projected by the Bureau, 
of Education for the Handicapped, the incidence of «ducable mental retardation "among 
children ages 6 to 18 is 2% , as compared with .50% orthopedic, .575% Hjearing impaired, 
and .10% visually impaired.* More and more of these stuiJents are recciviJig at least some 
portion of their cduc*»tion in the regular classroom (see Section 2 of this guide, "The Law") 
Clearly, the instructor needs to be prepared td'work with students who have mild mental 
handicaps who,.sooner or later, might take part in driver education classei. ' 

*Many people who have had little firi»thand experience with mentally handicapped people 
are uncomfortable with the idea of mentally handicapped individuals driving automobiles. 
This attitude is generally based on lack of exposure to the population and oh false assump- 
tions. For example, it may be assumed that mentally handicapped people cannot become 
competent aiad safe drivers. It is also assumed that if mentally handicapped ifidividuals are 
not. provided driver education, they will not drive (and, therefore, they will not enter Into 
the problem of traffic safety). Neither of these assumptions is' true. 

Recent research, in which driving records were examined, has shown that the mentally 
handicapped drivers as a group are not significantly different from non handicapped drivers 
of average intelligence.. In fact, the handicapped drivers had better driving records than 
persons of aboye. average intelligence. Furthermore, it has been shown that persons who 
have m^al handicaps are indeeji purchasing and operating automobiles on the highways, 
with or^wwiout the benefit of driver education. Mentally handicapped y-.uth actual^^ spend 
more time in their automobiles ^han others in the same age group, indicating, perhaps, that 
the automobile is an important element of their social lives.' '^"^ 

Therefore, it Is vital that those with mild mental handicaps be given the same opportunity 
to learn safe driving skills in the public schools that npnhandicapped students receive and 
^that this eduction be designed so that the students have a chance to succeed. 

To meet the objectives of driVer education for the mild mentally handicapped population, 
an interdisciplinary approach utilizing the talents and expertise of driver education and 
special education teachers \)as promise of giving the student the best opportunity to be suc- 
cessful in learning to drive. The Michigan Department of Education l-ln a guide designed to 
be used in conjunction with a driver education curriculum guide, points out the understand- 
ings that teachers In each of these specialties need to develop in order to participate ef- 
fectively in this type of interdisciplinary approach: 

The special education teacher needs to develop a greater understanding of: 

• * 

1. objectives of driver education, 
^. . 2. sequence of the objectives of driver education, 



^Figure* us^d by the Bureau of Educallon for the Handicapped IR public hearings on P. L 94- 142. 

'^Dnver FducaUon for the flandicapped A Resource Curncukm) in Driver Educoiiory Teacher Preparation, James E. Aaron and David G 
Kraemer p 10 




3. content of drlvesr education, . > 
4'. scheduling difficulties in driver education, 

5. evaluation in driver education and of the driver,. and 

6. appropriate instructional materials and time for providing supportive instruc- 
tion. 

* The driver education teacher needs to develop a greater understanding of : 

1. learning problems of thr mentally handicapjped, 

4 ' 

2. methods for presenting instructional materials, 

3. techniques for structuring learning experiences, and 

. 4. means of evaluating driver education for mentally handicapped students.* 

Interdisciplinary approaches are dj^ssed further under "Scheduling Approaches" in this 
Isectlon. Whether or not the driver education instructor is In a school situation where an 
/Interdisciplinary approach can be effectively canried out, the driver education instructor who 
will working with rrieqtally handicapped students^ needs understanding of the concepts 
list<8d above. If is the purpose of this section of the guide to help the Instructor begin to de- 
velop these' types of Understanding. Toward this end, the following topics are discussed in 
this section: . 




iristics of mild mentiilly handicapped learners (eind what to do about them) 



2. additional classroom strategies, and ~ ^ . 

3. scheduling approaches (Including advantages «nd*disadvantages of each) . 

°rhese discussions are not seen as b^rtng Complete' studies of any of the topics. Nor can they 
take the place of frequent consultation with, or partictpatiQfl of, a special educatton teacher. 
Rather, , they are intended to provide some basic awareness and practical ideas for working 
with mitd n)tr>taUy handicapped learners.' 

CAUTION: It cannot be stressed itr6rtg®:emAigh that the instructor, in using ^is material, 
must keep In mind that MMH students are not alike, SJvjJ'iaoirp thaij^npnhandi'capped stu- 
dents are alike. Generalizations. about MMH students should be avoided; prejudging what 
the student will be able to accomplish Is both foolish and extremely detrimlental to the stu- 
dent. MMH students are continually proving such preconce^ptions viHrong. Furthermore, 
negatiVi! prejudgments on the part of a teacher can cause learning barriers which will make 
it diffteult or impossible for the student to succeecl. 



*t)*^ MiKotton Pntgnunmit^ for tht M*ntaHv Handkapptd. p. 2. 

'AMioueh iNi Mcion of i)m gukk dub ^MdUcdly wtth mfld mcnttHy hMidiciq»p«d Wamm •nd it not inttiKkd to covtr othtr non- 
(rftyaical d m fell m i (Mich m iMmmg diMMMM. bthwrionl^dnordm. tnd rtnMdlai and cintcal rMdlng prabtenu), tomt of th« *ugg«t«d 
Mtfn irtiN n nnttfwi aw U mtM m woridng wNh mtdmM who hav« thm dtabitlM. For bwvUy. mU mtntdh' htndlcappod lawnm 
«ra idfiftd to M MMH toafiMn throughout lh« ifmtfndflr of thii 



Gharacteristics of MMH Learners and What to- Do . 

Some characteristics whicii i;r!ght be observed of mentally handicapped individuals are listed 
on the following .pages, with sqggestions for dealing with them.^ Again, it must be nofcd 
that it is dangerous to generalize about this group of people and that these characteristics 
are simply those the instructor shduld be ready to recognize, should .they appear in indi- 
vidual students. 



/ 
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^or •ddHkHiAi discussion ai thw characteristics. s«€ A«ron And Kracmcr. Driutr Education for the Handicapped, pp 44-49. 
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Characteristics Sometimes Found 



1. "Failure" Patterns 

Generally, one. of the major difficulties 
in teaching the mentally handicapped 
to drive stems from their poor ability 
to understand their limitations. This 
may in turn cause them to have un- 
realistic expectations of themselves. 
They then attempt things beyond their 
present capability, expecting to succeed 
at the same rate or to the same degree 
as their nonhandlcapped peers. Failure 
to perform up to their expectations 
causes them to f6el inadequate. 

By the time the MMH student has 
reached adolescence, situation? that 
produce feelings of inadequacy have 
occunrcd in. such abundance that the 
student has built up some pattern of 
' response to them. 



One such response is easily triggered 
frustration. A ssjemingly minor incident 
will create a frustration level out of 
proportion to the situation. Frustration 
may be demonstrated through anger 
— at the instructor, at him- or her- 
self, or at the task. The student may 
cry over such an incident. 

Another response is to become ex- 
tremely dependent on others. The stu- 
dent may depend on being led through 
each step, on being reinforced for each 
small achievement, arid on being en- 
couraged to keep trying. 

One student's response rhay ^ to give 
up easily, refusing to try ag^in if un- 
successful the first time. Another stu- 
dent may refuse to try a new skill at all, 
avoiding the failure which he or she 
expects to be the outcome of such an 
attempt. 



Suggestions for InstrucSon 



in dealing with failur^atterns, manipulate 
the learning experience to minimize those 
frustrating situations which have no obvious 
benefit. Examples: 

* If the student is about to try a task for 
which he or she is likely to fail, break 
the task down ir^p more steps and re- 
direct the studenrto aii intermediate' 

. task which is challenging but at which 
the student has a better chance of suc- 
ceeding. , 

• ^f posing a general question to the class 
for which a number of answers migh^ 
apply, avoid calling on the, MMH stu- 
dent first. Allowing the student to *'get 
the drift" of the question by listening 
to other answers can help avoid a 
frustrating situation. 



If the MMH student is with other stu- 
dents in the lliboratory car, have the 
other students try a maneuver first, so 
the MMH student has an opportunity 
to hear the instructions and see* the 
maneuver d^veral times before at- 
tempting it. 



ire^r 



• Conduct preBminary practices (talk 
through the maneuver while the stu- 
dent practices at a desk in class) tp^ 
help prepare the student for in-car in- 
struction. 

Patience on the part of the instructor will 
be helpful both in avoiding acute frustration 
and in dealing with a frustrating or emo- 
tional situation .when it occurs. 
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Characteristics SoVnetimes Found 



_ • . Some students may emiinate a false 
.bravado to camouflage feelings of in; 
adequacy, 

2. ' Self-Devaluation 

Another characteristic deriving from the 
MMH student's inability to cope with 
personaMimitations is self-de.valuation. 
The fact that we livie in a world which 
stresses , competition ^ind adequacy, 
coupled \^ith frequen* misjudgment of 
personal abilities and limitations by the 
handicapped student, causes the MMH 
student to lose in competitive situations 
, frequently and to develop. low self- 
esteem. . " 

in, this pattern can lead the student' 
to expect and fear failure, refuse to 
try, give up easily, and react in anger 
to challenges. 



Suggestions for Instruction 



Structure the learning experience to empha- 
size the student's individual adequacy ra- 
ther than competitive limitations. Examples: 

• Break learning objectives down into 
subobjectives to be mastered indremen- 
tally. Not only will the student have a 
better chance of succeeding on sub- 
objectives, but each mastered subob- 
jective wHl contribute to the student's 
ability to master the terminal objective. 

• Overiy reinforce the student's successes. 
A compliment or acknowledgment of 
a task well done will help to balance 
the student's owiji self-devaluing focus 
on failures. 

• ' Avoid classroom gaming strategies that 

require quickness of response. Similarly, 
avoid open comjsarisons of perfonnance 
among students. 

When failure does qccur, use it in a way 
that makes it a positive learning, experience 
and a bridge to future successes. In so do- 
ing, the instructor can help the student in 
shaping a self-concept more neariy consis- 
tent with reality. Example: 

• When the student activates the turn 
signal at the last minute before turning,' 
the instructor might say something like, 
''I'm realty pleased that you used the 
signal before you turned .^Next time, 
try to turn it on earlier, so cars behind 
you will have plenty of warning before 
you slow down.'! 
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Characteristics Sometimes Found 



Suggestions for Instruction 



3. Sensitivity to Surroundings 

» 

Thie MMH student is usually quite sen- 
sitive to the attitudes of otiiers. Often, 
the student knows whether the instruc- 
tor and other students are accepting 
and friendly or just tolerant. Acceptance 
of the student is extremely important 
.. if the student Is going to maintain dig- 
nity and achieve as high a level of self-* 
actualization as possible. 

4. Slow Response to Sensory Stimuli 

Responding slowly to visual and audi- 
tory cues (for example, applying the 
brakes when a hazard is seen ahead) 
can be a problem' for the MMH student 
driver. However, research has shown 
that MMH students not only can im- 
' prove psychomotor skills, but have high 
retention for what they learn. 



r 



Use eye contact, smiles, a pleasatit voice, 
and positive "body language" to relay a 
message of acceptance. Talk in your natural 
voice, without sing-song tones. Speak 
simply but never talk down tolfhe student. 

Set an example fbr the other students by 
stressing the positive and treating thi^ MMH 
student with dignity. 



Employ clear and patient explanation^em- 
onstratlon, repetition, and plenty ofprafctice 
io help the student build psych9niotor 
skills. 

Avoid lengthy verbal explanations/the stu- 
^dent tends to "get lost" In the language. 
When possible, use modeling — carefully 
structured step-by-step demonstration with 
the student imitating. Example: \ 

1 

• To teach release of a right-hand parking 
brake, the instructor might demonstrate 
these steps! first as a whole opei'ation, 
then one at a time with the stjjdent 
repeating each step; i 

• rMch to parking brake with: right 
hind 

• put thumb on release button 

• grasp handle with rest of hand 

i 

• press button in (with slight upward 
pull on handle) and feel fojr the 

release of the brake j 

I 

• holding in button, push handle 
down as far as it will go 

• let go of button and handle 
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Characteristics Sometimes Found 



Suggestions for Instruction 



5. Short Memory and Attentiop Span 

. The MMH student may exhibit poor 
retention of learning and a short aftf n- 
tion span. This is especially likely if: 

• ' too much material is given at one 

time 

• too little time is allowed for learn - 
> ing the matWial 



• too little practice is provided at the 
incremental stages 

* the material is very abstract 

It is important that the Instructor keep 
this in mind while planning for the in- 
struction and providing for supple- 
mentary learning materials. 



Place a great deal of emphasis on continual 
scanning and other defensive driving tech- 
niqyes. These are especially important for 
MMH 'drivers, to give thehn' as much re- 
spoyise time as possible. 



Materiah that is) carefully paced, exciting* 
and meaningful to the student will be re- 
tained longer than that which is overloaded 
with information or dull or which has little 
or no relevance. If the student cdmpre- 
hends the 'material and finds- it interesting, 
this will often wqj^k to increase the student's 
attention span'^ * 

Minimize th^ effects of poor retention and 
short attention span by developing or se- 
lecting classroom materials and teaching 
strategies according to these few important- 
criteria: \ 

• Present concepts one at a time, in a" 
\ step^b^-step logical progression. 

i ■ 

• Provide time and practice at each step, 
before. Imoving to the next concept. 

• Use active, participatory classroom 
• strategies whenever possible. 

\ 4 

• Make explanations as'canctfete as pos- 
sible, using direct'language, rea^ objects, 
demonstratiorts, pictures, simple vfcsuali 
and multimedi& presentations. 

• Vary activities and materials from one 
lesson to the next. 

• . ^Give examples that rtelate to adolescent 

interests and experiences. 

• Where .written material is used, be sure 
the reading level is comprehensible, 
the text attractiyejy displayed and il- 
lustrated, and 't5e emotional' appeal 
appropriate to the age levek 
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Characteristics Sometimes Found 



(/'^Suggestions for Instruction 



6. Difficulty in Dealing wfth Abstractions 

Usually, -the MMH student has difficulty 
dealing with abstractions and general- 
ities. ?or example, principles of motion 
might bejpcfft difficult to understand^ 
» than the la^ that pressure on the ac^ 
celerator make^ the car move. 



\ 



Reduce distractors in the classroom. Ex- 
amples: 

• Reduce visual distractors such as "busy" 
decoration or displays, too many bright 

^ colors, or unnecessary motion. 

• Reduce auditory distractors, such as 
unnecessary commotion, simultaneous 

' small group activity or discussions^ or 
outside noise coming in through opien 
windows or doors. 

ft 

Have special education teachers or coun- 
selors provide supplemental instruction. 
This should be done in short sessions, re- 
inforcing what was learned in class. 

.When giving driving" instructions in the lab- 
oratory car, give one direction at a time. 
Examples: ^ 

V 

• Say, 'There at the next cortier, turn 
right,** rather than, "Turn right at the 
next corner, go a block, turn left at the 
stop sign, and pull over at the school.** 

# ■ ^ 

• For simplicity and brevity, use key 
words for frequently used concepts 
(for example, "corner,*' "light,*' or 
"right turn"). ^ 



Keep concepts as concrete and functional 
a^ possible. Put definitions of objects in 
/ferms of what the objects do. Example: 

• The accelerator can -be described in 
terms of causing the car to move, rather 
than its^ relationship to \«rious parts of 
the engine and fuel system. 
J"- . 
Relate abstract concepts to practical appli- 
cations with which the student might be 
familiar or in which th^ student is likely to 
become interested. . 



Characteristics Sometimes Found 



7. Poor Transfer of Learning 

• ■« 

J i 

Many MMH students 'exhibit q defi- 
ciency in seeing commonalities among 
similar situations separc ted in time and 
space. The driving task, however, de- 
rhands that the student recognize situa- 
tions as being similar and therefore 
requiring similar respdnses/The instruc- 
tor cannot count on the student's ability 
to transfer learning from one situation 
to another* without explicit direction. 
Similar situations will often be perceived 
by the student e^s riew.and different. 



' Sugges,tions for Ihstruction 



Try to organize contertt so that eabh activity 
or calls , upon both conceptual and 
psychomotor skills. This helps maintain the 
student's interest (and therefore stimulates 
learning) and does not overload the. student 
at any one time with conceptual demftads. 



\ 



Organize lessons and learning experiences 
by topic area to reinfqrce- the relationships 
within the area. . - • *" :,\ 



\ 



It is very helpful to actually teach categori- 
cal concepts. This can be done by present- 
ing (on picture or film) two very similar 
Situations and leading the student to recog- 
nize the* sl'mlla^^ities between them. tSee 
example A, below.) As the student su^ciess- 
fully recognizes the similarities, situations 
can be presented whose simllauitles are a 
little less obvious, until the student can clraw 
comparisons ^mong common driving situa- , 
tlons. . . 

^ . - 

(See examples B through D.) Sample se^ 
■quence of situations: 

Ex. A: Picture 1 - A green car hits a red 
car from behind at a stop light. 
Picture 2 - Another green car hits 
ahother red car from behind" &t a 
stop light. 

Ex. B: ' Picture 1 A gyeen car hits a red 
car from behind at a stop ]lght. 
Picture 2 - A blpe.car hits a red 
car from behind at a stop light. 

Ex. C: Picture 1 - A yellow car hits a * 
black cdr from behind at a stop 
light. 

Picture 2 : A .M/hite car hits a gray 
» car from behind lat a stop light. 



. V. - 

I • 
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' Characteristics Sometimcs^ Found 



Suggestions for Instruction 



o 



8, Tendency Toward Habit Formation 

Generally, the MMH student is strongly 
bound by habits! This will play an im- 
portant role in learning driving skills 
b^use so rnuch of the driving routine 
is based on habit formation. This can 
be an advantage for the MMH student, 
as good driving habits quickly become 
habitual. However^ if poor driving tech- 
niques are aDow/^d to develop, they too 
will become habitual and difficult to 
change. 



Ex. D: Picture 1 ? (i yellow car hits a 
green car from behind in an inter- 
section. 

Picture 2 - A pink car hits a blue 
car from behind on a freeway 
ramp. 

Note ^hat these pairs of situations have 
progre^ed from beipg almost identical to 
being similar only in that they are rear-end 
collisions. They therefore require increasing 
transfer ability on the student's part. 

When using a simulator, lead the student 
to recognize , similarities betweerv what is 
being done and what was done in another 
kind of activity (e.g., pushing chairs to sim- 
ulate turns). 

When a student is in the laboratory car, 
point out ^milarities: between present ma- 
neuvers, those practiced on the simulator, 
and those already apcomplished behind the 
wheeh 

Repeat simulator or range experiences to 
reinforce learning. 



Take extreme care that each driving habit 
formed is correi;t4hc^itrst time or that mis- 
takes are qdickly corrected. 





Characteristics Sometimes Found 

, 3 



Suggestions for Instruction 



9. Inability to Evaluate Own Efforts 

Just as MMH students are often unablt. 
to gauge their linnitations and abilities 
properly, thisy also have difficulty de- 
^ termlning how their efforts measure up 
to given standards. 

10. ' Deficient Verbal Abilities 

Generally, MMH learners have limited 
ability to understand long, complex 
verbal communications. Jhe greatest 
problems are likely to be caused by: 

• speaking in long, complex sen; 
tences, 

• talking at lerwth without giving the 
student a chance to question, re- 
peat, practi/e, or give other feed- 
back. 

• using ne\4 or difficult terms for 
which the student is not prepared, 
and 

• discussing a topic in a disorganized 
way. 



1 1 . Need for Vocabulary Development 

.,MMH students are often less able to 
• figure out the meaning of new terms 
fromrthe context in which they are 
used thsn students with a higher degree 
of verbal skill. They are likely to require 
explicit vocabulary development for 
any n6w terms before the terms are 
-5 used In context. This way, they aren't 
faced with the double task of figuring 
out the meaning of a word while trying 
to understand a sentence In which the^ 
new word Is used. 



Pro\nde constructive feedback frequently to 
help the student gauge progress, build con- 
fidence, and avoid acquiring poor driving 
habits. 



When talking to the student or the class, 
make simplicity v^our goal: 

• Structure language as simply as possible. 

• When there is more than one way to 
say something, ■ choose the simpler 
words. 



V 



• Omit unnecessary language. 

• Introduce new words carefully (don't 
expect the student to "pick them up" 
from the context)'. 

V 

k 

• Don't "jun on" unnecessarily; be sure 
one thought is understood before intro- 
ducing another. 

It is Important to keep In mind that it is 
possible to speak In clear, basic language 
without being condescending or sounding 
like you are talking to a child. 

Teach the vocabulary needed for each les- 
son. This can be done In several ways: 

Write words and definitions on the 
chalkboard before class, then point to 
or circle each word when It is used in 
. the lesson. 

Prepare vocabulary handouts and give 
them out at the end of the preceding 
lesson. These should be at a basic read- 
ing level (third to fifth grade, depending 
on the student) . 



Characteristics Sometimes Found 



Suggestions for Instruction 



• Prepare flash cards for each lesson and 
give them to the student at the end of 
the preceding class session (to be re- , 
turned to the Instructor) so the student 
cem practice with the vocabulary at 
home. Assistance from another student 
during a free period can be very help- 
ful in practicing with flash cards; this 
might be especially impoftant in learn- 
ing vocabulary for the learner's permit , 
examination. v 

* Spend a few minutes at the beginning 
of each lesson teaching vocabulary for 
that day's lesson. 

Don't le^ vocabulary become a barrier to 
successful performance evaluations. Avoid 
introducing unfamiliar .vocabulary on tests. 
Define any difficult new words tha^ can't be 
avoided. Encourage students io a$l< for clari- 
fication of any words they don't know. If 
necessary, give verbal tdsts. 

Many multisyllable words are cunentty used 
in th? OhiA driver preexamination. It is 
vital that the MMH student receive vocabu- 
lary instruction for any of these that are un- 
familiar. Pretests wilT help determine how 
much vocabulary development is needed. 
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Additional Classroom Strategies 



The following arc a few general classroom strategies which can be helpful not only for teach- 
ing handicapped students, but for teaching nonhandicapped students as well. 

1. Alternative Strategies - 

hi some cases, having MMH students read driver education materials — while 
possibly helping to develop their reading abilities — does very little to develop their 
understanding of the. concepts of traffic safety. Try other strategies, such as ex- 
planatfon, discussion, demonstration, role play, use of audiovisuals, simulation, 
and other participatory technique?. Consult with the special education teachers to 
learn about strategies that have been particularly effective with the individual stu- 
dents. 

2. Audiovisuals 

Use audiovisual materials (films, filmstrips, slide/tape presentations, transparencies, 
and others) whenever possible. A partial listing of Jilms iS' provided in Appendix B. 
Potential sources for audiovisual materials include: 

• Ohio Special Education Regional Resource Centers 

There are currently sixteen such center located around Ohio. They offer 
a wide variety of services, materials, and Information for working with 
handicjppedstjjdents. For^current directory of SERRC centers, con- 
tact: (Jt^&^Bepartment of Education, Division of Special Education. 933 
High Str^ Worthlngton, Ohio 43085 (614-466-2650). 

• American Red Cross . 

To locate county chapters of the American Red Cross, lod< in the white 
pages of the telephone directory. 

• American Automobile Asspciatlon 

To locate local offices, look up "AAA Auto Club" In the white pages of 
the telephbne directory. 

• Ohio Department of Education, Educational Media Center, 65 South Front 

Street. Columbus. Ohio 43215 

• Ohio Department of Highway Safe'v, 240 Parsons Avenue. Columbus, Ohio 

43205. 

• Ohio Department of Transportation, 25 South Front Street, Columbus. Ohio 

43215. 

• Ohio Traffic Safety Education Center, The National Center for Research In 

Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1960 Kenny Road, 
Columbus. Ohio 43210 (614-486-3655). 

Contact each of these sources for listings of materials currently available. 





Vk drawfngs, chalkboard diasranu, and situation boards with nnagnetic or friction- 
bond cars that can be moved around to depict sltuations'and maneuvers. - 

Simulators 

Simulators arc^ ideal for providing ample opportunity for practice. When using 
simulators, stop them frecjuently so^that the action does not occur tob fast. Re- 
inforce and review progress at frequent intervals. Reiiieat portions as often as neces- 
/sary. . *l 

Role Play ' .' - * . 

t 

In addition to discussion and demonstration, try role play and acting out to teach 
such concepts as negotiating intersections and access ramps. Set these configura- 
tions in an open space and have the students walk through them l>ushing chairs. 
Have students act out accelerating, braking, turning, and backing as they sit in 
their seats. ' 

Peer Coaching , ^ " , 

Peer coaching can be a very successful strategy. ElWburage advanced MMH stu- 
dents or non handicapped students to tutor beginning MMH students on given 
topics. * " 

Simplified Objectives (through task analysis) 

Some theorists maintain that the hilman brain can deal with only one thing at a 
time at a conscious level. Non handicapped people can do this so qutekly that they 
appear to be learning many things simultaneously. 'The MMH student, however, 
has more difficulty dealing with multiple concept? or with several concepts in rapid 
succession. Teaching can easily be tailored to this limitation and — through the 
effort and organization that go into such tailoring — can benefit all students, whether' 
handicapped or not. Here are some ideas with regard to objectives: 

«• 

• Take the standard driver education objectives and break them down into finer 
increments. Here is a simple example: 

"Fasten seat belt" might be broken into the following subobjectives: 

' Grasp left belt in left hand. 
Grasp right belt in right hand. 
Place right prong at left receptacle. 
Push right into left until fixture snaps. 

• Teach only one thing at a time. Be sure the concept is thoroughly mastered 
before introducing a new concept. For example, let the student master steer- 
ing while the instructor operates the accelerator and brake. Then, when the 
student has mastered steering, introduce accelerating. When the student has 
mastered accelerating, introduce braking. 
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7. PractK:e Equip;nent . ' 

■ ■ • • ' . . ■ • ' 

Bring steering 'whe«ls (obtainable from junk yards) to class. Allow students to get 
thejeel of gripping them and turning them varidus degrees. If the wheels can be 
- affixed to tabk? or floor shafts, this is ideal (see itiagram); liowever, unattached 
. wheels can be quite useful for elementary turning maneuvers and for role play. ' 

Have students practice turn signals and other skills w^ile pushing chairs along traf- 
fic patterns marked on the floor. Some people have teporti^d using powered golf 
carfs as practice vehicles. > ' * 

'8. Preparation for Testing 

. ^ • ■ ^ * • 

Teach test taking skills so that test jituaiions are not in themselves baniers to suc- 
cess (see Section. 7 in this ^ide). Try wearing a uniform to simulate the t6st 
atmosphere, or ask a patrolperson.to participate in practice sessions. 

■ 1 



2* X 4*" n steering column 



perforated 1^" 
V?" plywood 
carpet padding 




desk table top 



1^ screw 

Steering Wheel with Colutnn 

wood blocl< \ 



2"x4'' (edge to edge) 



carpet padding-^ 
desk table top 





steering 
column 



T 



— fasten 
**C' clamp here 



Steering Wheel Only 
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Develop 9 good rapport wtth the examining station pertonhel td help them^ over- 
come.any misunderstandings they might have In i/egard to mentally handicapped 
drivers. Visit the examining station personally; learn the exact method of applica- 
tion and test administration. Invite officers to your class to discuss procedures, 
answer questions, and describe the driver exa^mlnation from their point of view. 
Take students on a field trip to the examining station during nonpeak hours (this, 
of course, should be, arranged in conjunction with. the examiners to avoid causing 
any disruption of normal routines). ' 

. » . i • 

Find out what you can do In preparing your students for the examination to make 
tite role of the. examiner easier with regard to handicapped sfydehts. 

9. Parents 

Get the parenis Involved.' Support from family members Is very Important for the 
handicapped driver. A positive attitude on the part of parents will reinforce the 
student's attitude that he or she can learn to drive, and this attitude might make 
the difference between success and failure in learning fo drive. Knowledge that the 
pjBrents will let the student use the family car after training and licensure are com- 
pleted can be a motivating factor. Parents can also help the student practice maneu- 
vers learned In class extensive practice Is especially Important for the MMH stu- 
dent . The following are Ideas for getting parents fn v6Tved . 



Have a visitors day In class. Let parents observe class activities. 

Talk to Individual parents on the telephone or In person, i^xplatrv class goals" 
and activities and the progre^s and, problems of the individual student. 

Invite parents to ride along tn^the laboratory vehicle when the student Is driving. 
(CAUTION: Check the. Implications for.insurance cov^erage before, this is do.ne.) 
Explain how the parents can reinforce xrlassropm and laboratory learning at 
home. Discuss with parents any differences between the labpratorV car and 
the family car (e.g., what different or additional operations does the student 
have to do to operate the family car?) . 

If the family car is appreciably different from the laboratory car. the4eacher 
might arrange to have the family car available for the student to use one or 
more times for in-car instruction, in order to transfer skills. 



V3 

V. 
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Send information about the program activities home with the student. , =1 

■ ^ ' . ^ ■ ■ , • ' . 

• As class assignments, have students discuss their driver education goals, class" '^^Sl 
" progress, driving problemc, attitudes a|bout the use of the family car, or other fBf: 
.topics with parents. Talk about the outcomes of these dlscxisslons in class. In^, 
volve students in planning ways to get their parents more involved. . - 
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*tn ltgh< of P L 94-142. parents will nvcestartly b« InVdvcd tn the development of the Indtviduatlied Education Ptan and so wtll have 
partictpated In the choice of driver education (or the student (see Section 2 of this guider This may a starting point for subsequent in- 
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Scheduling Approaches 

There arc several ways of scheduling the NH^H student into driver education classes. The 
following are some approaches which can be considered: 

1. The MMH student Is scheduled into the regular driver education classes with a 
^ special education teacher available as a resource person. 

2. A special educatiqp class is taught driver education by a regular driver education 
teacher. 



3. A speciial education class Is taught driver education by a special education teacher 
whojs also certified In driver education. 

4. A special "education version of driver education Is taught by the^speclal education 
teacher before the regular driver education program. 

5. A special education version of driver education is taught by the special education 
teacher after the regular driver education program. '° 

Each of these approaches has advantages and disadvantages which need to be weighed 
carefully when 'plan)iing a program. Some of'the advantages and disadvantages of each 
are presented on the chart which follows. 

The needs of Individual students, as well as limitations of the school, availability of special 
education and driver education staff, scheduling restraints of the respective staff members, 
and dlher factors should be taken into account when selecting a scheduling approach. These 
approaches jdo not take into consideration the scheduling of laboratory experience which, 
ideally, should correlate with and support *he acadenilc portions of the course and should 
occur concurrently with the academic portions. Laboratory experlchcc is discussed to some 
extent under'' -A Model for Schedujlng." 
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Approach 



'Advantages 



Disadvantages 



1. . MMH student is sched- 
uled into regular dasses;* 
special educalipn teach- 
er is available as a re- 
source person. 



2. 



Regular driver educa-' 
tion teacher teaches 
entire special education 
class. 



a. MMH student could be 
motivated and helped 
by other students. 

b. Other students might 
profit from the strat- 
egies and activities 
planned for MMH stu- 
dent. 

c. MMH student might 
identify more closely in 
his or her achievements 
with the nonhandi- 
capped students. 

d. Help of both teachers 
is available to the stu- 
dent. 

e. Special education teach- 
er has access to course 
of study, textbooks, 
tests, and audiovisual 
equipment. 

f. Materials and concepts 
can be used as focus 
of study in other subject 
areas in the classes 
(e.g., using math to 
figure mileage, discuss- 
ing driving laws in srxrial 
studies, reading maps 
in geography) . 

a. The class is small, al- 
lowing for rr^ore indivi- 
dual attention and in- 
dividualized pace. 

b. Materials and discussion 
can be geared to. the 
students' level from the 
begimiing. 



a. 



b. 



In some districts, the 
handicapped student is 
now identified in the 
driver education class. 
No special consideration 
is given by either ^ch- 
cr. 

Additional driving ox- 
periehces often are not 
available because of 
time limitations. 

Competition in class- 
room may' intensify 
feelings of inadequacy 
in MMH students and 
cause subsequent with- 
drawal. 

Evaluation may be diffi- 
cult for the driver edu- 
cation teacher hot ac- 
customed to working 
with MMH students. 

Opportunities for indi- 
vidual attention from 
the teacher are limited. ' 



Many driving instructors 
.are not adequately trained 
in techniques of teach- 
ing mentally handicapped 
individuals. 

Students lose, or do not 
develop, identity with 
p^er group in school. 



Ai)proach 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



3. Special education class 
isr taught by teacher 
certified in driver educa- 
tion. 



c. Lack of competition 
with nonhandicapped 
students produces more 
comfortable learning sit 
uation; this can lead to 
more self-expression. 

d. More flel4 trips are pos- 
sible because the class 
is small. 

e. More driving time per 
student is available be- 
cause class is small. 

f. More individual atten- 
tion is available because 
class is small. 

g. Special education teach- 
er is available for as- 
sistance. > 

a. ' Reguhr assignment for 

special education teach- 
er eliminates financial 
loss for school that 
would occur if driver 
education Heacher taught 
a small size -class. * 

b. Classroom methods can 
' be tailored for students. 

c. Teacher has better 
knowledge of individual 
student's abilities and 
needs. 

d. Problems of coordina- 
tion are reduced be- 
cause dne* person has 
the responsibility. ^ 

e. Materials are integrated 
into other studies. 



a. 



Possible stimulus of 
regular classroom parti- 
cipation is not ayailablev 



Special "education teach- 
er must be certified by 
the state to teach drij^er 
education. 

Additional respontibility 
is put on teacher; some 
may not wish to^or be 
able to take on extra 
duties. 

Shortage of special ed- 
ucation teachers might 
niake it difficult to plan 
a consistent program. 



+ 
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Approach 



Advantages 



Disadvantdges 



Special educatibn ver- 
sion of driver educa- 
tion is taught before the 
regular driver educa- 
tion program. "] 



% * 



f. SchodI clistrict has one 
more certified teacher 
to cany the workload^ 
in driver education.^ 

g. QaSses can be flexible 
in scheduling to fit with 
regularly scheduled driv- 
er education. 

h. Closer coordination with 
parents is possjble. ) 

a. Students are pi;epafed 
, for the driver education 

course and so get more 
out of it. 

b. Because of prior prep- 
aration, students can 
perform with greater 
success and biiild con- 
fidence. 

c. MMH students could be 
motivated and helped 
by the other students. 

d. Because of prior prep- 
aration, necessity for 
special instruction is 
reduced. . 

e. Special education'* teach- 
er could be available to 
give special help to the 
student. 

f. Driver education ma- 
terials and concepts 
can be used as focus of 
study in other subject, 
areas in the special 
education class. 



c. 



Competition in class- 
room niight still cause 
feelingSi of inadequacy 
in MMH student, de- 
spite ptior preparation. 

Evalua^on might be 
difficult for the driver 
educa^on teacher not 
accustomed to, working 
with I^MH students. 

Oppqirtunities jfor indi- 
vidual! attention from 
the 'driver education 
teacKer are limited. 

I 

In some districts, the 
stuqent is not fdentified 
in t|he driver education 
cla^s. No special con- 
sideration is given. 
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Approach 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



5. A special education ver- 
sion of driver education 
is taught after, the regu- 
lar driver education 
program. 



a. Learning from the regu- 
lar class is reinforced 
by the special educa- 
tion teacher, 

b. Intensive 'preparation 
for ' testing can take 
place in the spiscial 
education class. 

c. Arrangements' for de- 
layed evaluation (after 
the special education 
component) can be 
made. 

d. Additional practice with 
m£\terials an4 concepts > 
can be given as needed. 

e. Misconceptions and fears 
of the studept can be 
allayed in a nonthreat'' 
ening atmosphere more 
conducive to self-ex- 
pression. 

f. if used in combination 
'with a special education 

* class prior to regular 
driver education, the 
benefits multiply. The 
studen t Is prepared for 
driver education instruc- 
tion and has this learn- 
ing reinforced afterward. 



a. If concepts or habits 
are learned poorly x>r 
incorrectly during chiver 
education class, it might 
b^e very difficult to cot- 

' ■ rect them afterward. 

b. The special education 
teacher might be lii the 
position of reteaching 

■ much of the driver ed- 
ucation course If suffi- 
cient learning did not 
take place. 

c. If the student, from 
lack of preparation, does 
not learn enough from 

" " the driver education 
course to succeed in 
evaluation, feelings of 
failure and inadequacy 
might result. These in 
^tum might Impede prog- 
ress in the special edu- 
cation class afterward. 



A Model for SchedOling 

On^ successful project using a combination of scheduling approaches was implemented in 
a program of the Montgomery County Schools.*/ This implementation, summariaed below, 
utilized four "tracks" or instructional phases. 



Project: STUDENTS Phase JJ Model' for Driver EducaUor) for the Handicapped 



Track 


Intended for 


Taught by 


Description 


, .1 

t 


MMH students 
who can be ex- 
pected to suc- 
ceed in tradf- 
tional driver 
education class- 
room (10% to 
15% of MMH 
population) 


Driv^ education 
teacher 

• • 


:f lassroom and laboratory in- 
struction occur in a traditional 
setting. Special education 
teacher acts in . a supportive 
role, providing additional in- 
struction and reinforcement as 
necessary. 


• 

1 • 

! ■ • 

• * 

i. 

) 

• 

• 

t 


MMH students 
\ who cannot be 
expected to suc- 
^ ceed on their 
own iri a regular 
D.E. class (80% 
to 85% of MMH 
population) 

• 

• 

I. 


Special education 
teacher presents « 
most of aca- 
demic portion of 
of driver educa- 
tion; driver edu- 
cation teacher 
acts in supporting 
role as required. 

> 


Classroom instruction occurs \n 
special education setting. Be- 
cause of teacher's knowledge of 
. methods and techniques for 
teaching MMH students, thi^ 
approach can be very effective, 
providing that the teacher 
understands the objectives and 
content of driver education. 

(NOTE: State Board of Edu- 
cation standards require that 
36 hours of classroom driver 
education be taught by a certi- 
fied drivei; education teacher. 
Therefore, it wouU be neces- 
sary either for the special edu- 
cation teacher to be certified 
in driver education oi' for a 
driv^ education teacher to 
provide 36 hours of the total 
number of hours of classroom 
instruction.) 



continued 



'^Project STUDENTS Phase II. William T Boftnger. Montgomery County Schools (^'Students" has an additional meaning In this project: 
S«f«?ty Training Using Driver Education Non-Traditional Systems ) 
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Hroiect': 



ojecU STUDENTS Phafe ll Model for Driver E^ucgtior) for the Handicappecl 



Track 


Intended for / 


Taught by 


I — ■■■ * 
Description 

'■ 5— r '—^ 


3 


' who have h4l^ 
able to otcain 
temporary . ^ 
learner's permit 


Driver education 
tea-fchier 


Bchlnd-the- wheel iristruction is" ' 
provided for Track 2 students - 
(see page 62). This should < ' 
occur concurrently with Track 
2,- . ' 


4 

t 


MMH students 
\A/ho nect^ pxtrA 

practice in 
laboratory 


Driv^education 

tPArhpr or 

special education 
teacher 

* 


Additional behind-the-wheel ' 

Inctri lotion le /vlti^n ac va^iiSva^ 

iiidMucuun IS giyen as reciuireu* . 
This addinonal practice can oc- 
cur either concurrently with or 
after Track 3. This track can . ' 
. be the most difficult to manage 
in terms of staff and time. 







\ 
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Simulators 




may be equipped with special equipment for special students. C9 



ERIC 



5 




%0, 



4 



.1 
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itroduction . 
^is^lly ImpalfSci 
tearing Impaired 

In the Cletesroom Phase 
In the Laboratory^ 
Manual AIdI 




af in'North America 






Introduction . 

Among handicapped students who might receive 'driver education in the regular driver 
education classroom are the visually impaired and hearing Impaired. According to' figures 
projected by the Bureau of Education for the HandlcappelsD, the incidence of hearing and' 
visual Impairment among children ages d to 18 is* as follows: hearing impaired .575%*' and 
visually impaired .10%. 

Within these two groups there is the full range In degree of irfipalrment. The hearing im- 
paired include those with partial hearing loss (the "hard of hearing"), many of whom are 
assisted by hearing aids, as well as the profoundly deaf. Likewise, the visually impaired in- 
clude the partially sighted as well as the blind (those whose sight Is severely or totally im- 
paired). Because, within both groups, individuals who have only slight impairment often 
function essentially as non handicapped learners, this discussion focuses primarily on the^ 
moderately and severely Impaired. • 



fhjs Juiurr iru find UKY\x <.f lu'arin*^ 
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Visually Impaired* 



The definition of blindness (for determination of eligibility for services to the blin5J) is gen- 
erally 20/200 in the better eye with correction. in simple terms, this mear^the person 
can see at 20 feet what a person with normal slight can see at 200 feet. Partial sight generally 
(alls in the range of 20/70 to 20/200. \ . 

To pass, the pre-examination for a driver's license in Ohio, in most instances the applicant 
should have at least 20/70 or better vision using one or both eyes, with or without correc- 
tion. Depending on the actual vision, certain restrictions may be Included. The standards in 
this area are very complex and may vary dep^nStt^g on the lndivl4ual case. When there are 
students In the class with unusual vision Inipalrments, contact the tiearest driver examination 
station for clarification. 

In some Instances there may be students who could not become licensed drivers. Neverthe- 
less, many aspects of driver education vyiH be useful to all visually Impaired students, both 
partially sighted and bllQd (generally less than 20/70)."* For example, Instruction In pedes- 
trian and passenger safety Is Important for the personal safety of visually impaired persons 
who will be riding In other people's cars, using public transportation, or walking In the vicin- 
ity of roadways. Other topics, too, might be useful and Interesting to visually Impaired stu- 
dents — for example, traffic laws, automobile systems and maintenance, emergency situa- 
tions, and effects of alcohol and other drugs on drivers. Passengers or pedestrians who are 
informed abput the vehicle in which they are riding, about the highway system In which 
they are moving, and about the performance of the driver with whom they are riding are 
likely to be safer and more at ease than if they were uninformed. Therefore, visually, im- 
paired students shoule^ t>e included In the classroom phase of driver education whenever 
possible. 



"The diameter of the visual field Is also considered, and must subtend an angle of at least 20 degrees For example, a person with tunnel 
vision — even if visual acuity within the restricted range is better than 20/2(X) — would be considered legally blliid 

"Students with impaired vision who can be licensed to drive, would function in the classroom essentially as nonhandicapped students 
Therefore, this group is not the subtefi of the information which follows Rather, "visually Impaired" refers here to those with less than 
20/70 vision 
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Areas of Need 



Suggestions for Meeting Those Needs 



Alternatives to Regular Reading Mate- 
rials 



ly visually Impaired students . 'vill 
have' difficulty using driver educatton 
materials produced in standard print.^ 
For some of these students, using ver- 
sions of the materials produced in al- 
ternative forms might be the best solu- 
tion. 



2. Low Vision Aids 

Some partially sighted students are 
able to read regular materials by using 
magnifiers and other low vision aids. 
Some can read printed materials by 
holding them Very close to their eyes. 



3; Note Taking 

Some students use a braille typewriter 
or a special slate and stylus to take 
, notes during class. Many students tape 
record each class session for later re- 
view and study. 



Inform the students as early as possible of 
texts and other readings for the course so 
that the student can inquire into the avail- 
ability of braille or large print versions of the 
materials or "talking book" records ^ and 
tapes. 

If the same materials are regularly used in 
the classroom and there is a listening center 
at the school, have the materials taped and, 
put on file at the listening center for* the stu- 
dents' convenience. 

When handouts are used, be sure the print 
is clear and dark. 



There is some disagreement as to whether 
it is very helpful to the student to have 
materials produced in large print. For some 
students it undoubtedly is helpful. In some 
cases, however, the size o' the print and 
the reduced amount of material on a page 
slows down the reading pace unnecessarily, 
if the school has the capacity for enlarging 
print In reproduction, ask the student 
whether regular or large size print would be 
preferable. 



Whenever handouts, chalkboard notations, 
visual aids, demonstratipns, or other sight- 
dependent techniques are used, give verbal 
explanations or descriptions along with 
them. 

At all times, be careful to enunciate and 
speak loudly enough, remembering that the 
visually impaired student does not have the 
advantage of lipreading, upon which most 
people depend to some degree. 
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Areas of Need 



Suggestions for Meeting Those Needle 



4. Readers 



Some visually impaired students em* 
ploy readers who read required mate- 
rials into a tape recorder. Tiie student 
then listens to the recorcling when pre- 
paring assignments or reviewing mate- 
rial for tests.' " 



Location in Class 

For most visually impaired students, 
the best location will be close to the in- 
structor and the chalkboard or other 
visuals. In such a location the student 
with partial sight will be able to see 
better what is going on and the student 
who is tape recording Will be able to 
get a clear recording with a minimum 
of distracting background noise. 



6. Evaluation 

Some students will have difficulty taking 
a standard written tf^s^. 



Make alt reading assignm^i^ and materials 
available to the student as early as possible. 
To keep abreast of the rest of the students, 
the student will need time to get the mate- 
rials, transmit them to the readef, have 
them taped, get them backi and listen to 
them before the class for which they are 
assigned. Share lesson plans with the stu- 
dent at least a week in advance, if possible. 

If a student does not have a reader but 
could profit from ^uch a service, consider 
having sighted students who are good read- 
ers perform this service on a volunteer basis. 
If none is available in the driver education 
class, a service-oriented club at the school 
might wish to accept this service as a plub 
project. 



Encourage visually impaired students to 
seat themselves in the most advantageous 
location for their needs. 

Encourage students to change their location 
in the classroom whenever the locus of in- 
struction changes. 

Avoid chanlai oq thfl locus unnecessarily. For 
example, wandering across the room while 
lecturing could be avoided/ so that the stu- 
dent doesn't continually have to readjust 
tape recorder volume. 



Tests can be handled in several ways, de- 
pending on the type of test and the degree 
of sight loss: 
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Areas of Need 



Suggestions for Meeting Those Needs 



• ^ Give oral quizzes to the entire dass, in 

whicli tlie students respond to tlie 
questions by writing a brief answer or 
the letter of a multiple choice answer; 
Choices should be spoken as pairt'^of 
the question. 

• , Dictate .the questions to the visually 

impaired student in an individual ses- 
sion: If the test^ the objective type, the 
student with severe sight- loss might 
type the answers. If It h ah essay test, 
the student might record the questions 
(by tape recording, typing, or braille 
writer), record the answers at home (by 
typing or tape recording), and turn 
^ them in later. Or, the student might 
simply answer the questions orally at 
the time the test is given. 

• .Arrange for a reader to, read the test 
questions to the student and record the 
Student's answers. 

• Volunteer braille transcribers are some- 
times available from service agencies 
for the blind. These are people who 
come to th^ school and transcribe the 
test Into braille before it is administered 
so the student can take the test along 
with the rest of the class. If this service 
Is used, find out from the agency how 
far In advance of the test the service 
must be requested. 

• If the student has enough sight to read 
large print and to write, it might be 
helpful to provide dark lead pencils or 
pens and wide-lined paper before the 
test.' Discuss this with the. student before 
doing it, or request that the student 
bring any such needed materials at the 
time of the test. 



Hearing Imj^aired" , , / • 

Unlike visually Wifjj^lKd ihdivkluals, severely, hearing impaired individuals do drive. In fact, 
as a group, thcw./hlivc been found to, have a better driving record than theiif hearing counter- 
parts. Good safe ctriying records of deaf drivers have been attributed to several reasons: 

Over ^7% of driving decisions are based on vision, not hearing. 

Deaf drivers are free from the hypnotic effects of noises (like a humming >motor) . 

Deaf drivers are free from noise distractions and. can concentrate oon the driving 
task. 

Q 

I 

» — 

Use of alcohol and other drugs is minimal among the deaf. 

5. Having a handicap causes the deaf driver to remain alert while driving, to com- 
pensate for the Impairment. - 

6! There is an esprit de corps among the deaf to keep their driving records clean 
(and thereby retain their driving rights as a group).*' 

Often, the only special requirement applied by licensing authorities- is thd installation of a 
full-range or convex rear view mirror and outside mirrors to help compensate for the inability 
to hear warning sounds (sirens, horns, screeching tires). 

The primary, problem in providing driven, education to the deaf is that of communication. 
Once a system of communication between the insitructor and the student is established — 
whether through manual commjimication (sign language), lipreading, use of interpreters, 
or other means teaching a deaf student is essentially similar to teaching a hearing student. 
It should be noted, however, that — depending upon the time of the onset of deafness 
(before or after the development of other skills took place), the student's educational ex- 
perience, and the student's degree of dependence on manual communication -— the hearing 
impaired student may have special instructional needs. For example, difficult reading mate- 
rials might pose a problem. Idiomatic or abstract language might also be problernatic. The 
more concrete and straigh^o\ward the instructor's presentation, the easier it will be for the 
student or interpreter to interpret the instruction. 

The following are some instructional needs of hearing impaired students and suggestions for 
meeting these needs in the classroom and laboratory, phases of^e regular driver education 
class. 



''•rtn's*' vifws Atv pri'sviilfil bv Judyf Shfrtiian Kiin^silviT in Thi? Driviiiy Rffiirds of [)t'af [)rivfts." as c\Wd iil Drwvr t.ducalion for the 
Httniinappe<i A Hesoune L'urrinilum m Driver LdiK^ilion ft^ailwr Prvparuimn. Aatmi dnd Ktdvmer. pp 4U-41. 
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In the Classroom Phase 



Areas of Need 



1 Position of the Instructor and Interpreter 

For the student who lipreads and the 
student who has an interpreter, the 
proper positioning of the instructor and 
the interpreter is extremely inriportant 
to the student's ability to comprehend 
the lesson. 



2. Instructor's Pace and Style 

When an interpreter is used, the in- 
structor's pace ancT style will affect- the 
ease or difficulty with which the inter- 
preter performs Sis or her role. 

When no interpreter is used, the pace 
and style can be an important factor in 
the student's ability to comprehend the 
lesson. 



Suggestions for Meeting Those Needs 



Face the student when speaking, whether 
or not an interpreter is present. Even when 
an interpreter is used, the student may 
combine reading sign language, reading lips, 
and watching the instructor's gestures. Ob- 
viously, for lips to be read, they must be 
seen. 

Position the interpreter correctly. The best 
placement is near — to the side and slightly 
behind — the instructor. (Most interpreters 
Will position themselves automatically.) 
This makes it possible for the student to, 
watch the interpreter and the instructor, 
who may be gesturing or using visual aids, 
without shifting focal area. 



Don't try to speak unnaturally slowly to 
mjake it easier for an interpreter to interpret 
your words; in most cases, the interpreter 
can sign as quickly as a person normally 
speaks. Trying to pace yourself to the inter- 
preter will force the interpreter to slow down, 
probably in an uneven rhythm. This makes 
signing difficult to do and difficult to read. 
The important thing is to speak clearly and 
not to ramble. 

Occasionally, an interpreter might ask that 
a phrase be repeated, a technical term or 
proper name be spelled, or. the rate of 
speech be slowed. Only then should you 
try to alter the normal presentation. Or, it 
might be helpful to meet with the interpreter 
after the first session and discuss any changes 
in pace or styl^ that would make the inter- 
preter's job easier. 
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Areas of Neec| 



3. Choice of Words 

r • 

Elaborate and unnecessary language 
make more work for the lipreader or 
interpreter," Use of unnecessary com- 
ments, asides, jargon, and other su- 
perfluous language complicates the task 
of the interpreter and the deaf student. 



4. Class Atmosphere 

Studen)^ n«ed to know that the instruc- 
tor is %%rested in their full under- 
standing^f driver education and that 
full participation is welcomed in the 
class regardless of communicative im- 
pairment. 



Syggestions for Meeting Thos6 Needs 



Be sure you have the student's attention 
when you speak. If the student i^ absorbed 
in note taking or some other activity, this 
might require a smalt wave or nudge frorn 
a nearby classmate- 
Speak clearly -but do not exaggerate yoiir 
enunciation; a person who lipreads'ls used 
to reading normal speech, not exaggerated 
contortions of the mouth. 

Repetition is essential. Repeat important 
points in different ways. Thi^ will be helpful 
to hearing students as well. 



Avoid unnecessary language. Be as. direct 
as possible. Finish your sentences. When 
there is tnbre than one way to say some- 
thing, choose th^ sifnpler way. (Compare, 
for example, these pajrs of phrases: with 
respect to/about; in the event th^t/if; and 
despite the -fact that/although.) In each case 
the shorter phase serves just as well. 

Avoid superfluous commentary, jargon, and 
other language that serves no real purpose. 
This does not mean that there is no place 
in the classroom for humor or color; it 
simply means that if is important to be 
economical in using language. 



Encourage question and answer periods in 
class. Invite students to ask questions about 
lesson, content, to request clarification of 
what has been said, to ask that you explain 
the ineaning of a term you have used, and 
so on. Often, such clarifications will be help- 
ful to everyone in the class. 

If the deaf student is-^not comfortable asking 
questions in class, invite the student per- 
sonally to ask questions after class in indi- 
vidual question and answer sessions. 
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Areas of Need 



5. Visual Aids 

The student who cannot depend on' 
hearing as a main source of information 
must rely primarily on sight in the class- 
room. The instructor should find ways 
to enhance the visual Aspects of each 
X lesson, so that the students receive as 
much visual stimulation as possible. 



Suggestions f6r Meeting Those Needs 



Use visuaf aids whenever f)os$ible and ap- 
propriate. Prepared visuals, charts or ' 
sketches an the chalkboard, demonstrations, 
and even intormative gestures are helpful 
to the deaf sjiudcnt (^nd to other students). 

It* should bl remembered, however, that 
slides, transparencies, or overheads that re- 
1 commentary in a darkened 
e less successful. The student ) 
ot be able to see the instructor 
et in the darkened room or will 



quire verb 
room wilj 
either will 
or interpr 

not be abljb both to examine the visual and 
to "hear" the commentary at the saime hme. 
If ppssible;, print any necessary commentary 
right on /the' visual or provide a printed 
script (before the visy^ls If possible). If these 
techniques make the pace too slow, it may 
be prefcnrable to try other strategies alto- 
gether. ■ 

Use captioned films. These are standard » 
narrated films to which printed captions 
have been added. Many ^are available 
throug)*): 

,.'C|tiptioned Films for the Deaf 
, ; Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped % 
U.S. Office of Education 
•Washlngtoji, DC 20202 

Capt(ioned simulator-films are available from 
some manufacturers of simulators. 

When using captioned fllrps, some instruc- 
tors find it helpful to use such techniques 
as the following: 

* Show the film at slow speed. 

• Show the film twice — first with the 
sound on and nb Interruptions, then 
standing by the saeen and Interrupting 
for explanation and discussion. 
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Suggestions foi:>4eeting Those Needs 




• ^ Keep lights^ on in the classroom. 

ft 

• Supplement the film with chalkboard 
explanations. 

Commercial movies, filmstrips, and slides 
sometimes can be used effectively with deaf 
students. Information about such products 
is available from; 

The Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf, Inc. 
3417 Volts Place, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20007. 

When showing films for which captioned 
versions are not. available, ..provide printed 
scripts (before the pFOjection) orH( an inter- 
preter is present, have enough liiht in. the 
room so that the student can seelhe inter- 
preter. \ . 

Use 5ign language videotapes with indivi- 
dual students (during free periods, after 
school, or through a listening center). A list 
, of pertinent videotapes is provided in Ap- 
pendix B. 

If you have statistics, facts, lists, or other 
materials the students are expected to re- 
cord, accompany the verbal presentation 
with a printed handout. If you expect the 
students to read the handout immediately, 
allow time for this before cojrtinuirjg verbally. 
Remember, it is difficult for the deaf student 
tv^read and listen at the same time. 

As with many of these techniques, providing 
handouts may be helpful to the hearing stu- 
dents as well, enabling them to really listen 
to your ^explanations rather than concen- 
trating on notetaking. 

* 

Have students copy information from the 
chalkboard. This helps them to internalize 
it while they writ^. 



Areas of Need 



Suggestions for Meeting Those Needs 



6. Vocabulary 

Willie iiearing students icam much of 
tii^ir vocabulary' by hearing words used, 
in context, deaf students are limited in' 
the, amount of conversation they cas- 
ually pick up. Thus, by the time they 
« reach high school, most hearing stu- 
dents have larger' vocabularies than 
deaf students. Therefore, it will be 
helpful to teach the vocabulary needed 
for each lesson. 



»• 



Teaching the vocabulary for a lesson can 
be dorve in several ways: 

• Vvnifc 'uords and definitions on the 
chalkboard before class, then point to 
or circle each word when it is used in 
the l4c(Son. 

• Prepare vocabulary handouts and give 
them out at the end "of the pre^cedlng 
lesson. 

• Prepare flash cards for. each lesson and 
give them to the deaf students at the 

, end of the preceding class session (to 
be returned to the instructor) so the 
student can practice with the vocabulary 
at home. 

• Spend a few minutes at the beginning 
* of each lesson teaching vocabulary for 

that day's lesson. 

Teaching vocabulary is "particularly im- 
portant In preparing the student for taking 
the written portion of the driver examioa- 
tion. This is discussed furth^ in number 8. 

Don't let vbcabulary become a barrier to 
successful performance on evaluation*. 
Avoid introducing unfamiliar vocabulary on 
tests. Define any difficult new words you 
can't avoid using. Encourage students to 
ask for clarification of any words they don't 
know. 
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7. Choice of Teaching Strategies. 

Deaf students leam best through ex- 
perience with real situations, objects, 
and pictures. Variety in teaching strat- 
egies can also enhance/ learning and 
interest level. 



8. Preparation for the Driver Examination 

Many students will need specific prep- 
iiration in hbw to take the driver ex- 
amination so that the!' test situation itself 
is not a barrier to success. . - 



r 



Suggestions for Meeting Those Needs' ' 



The following are a few examples t>f alter- . 
. native teaching strategies that can be effec- - ^ 
tive: • • • ■ 

• Use active, participatory classroom 
strategies whenever possible, 

* Use real objects, demonstrations, and 
pictures to enhance explanations. . ' 

• Try to organize cpritertt so that eiach 
activity' or topic calls upon both con- 
ceptual skills and psychojrnotor skills. 

- s 

* Use role play to teach rnaneuvers and 
cohaepts. For exarnple, set up traffic 
configutations \x\ an open space and 
have students walk through them using 
chairs. 



Section 7 of this guide provides a descrip- 
tion of procedures followed for the Ohio 
driver ex^mii^tlon: Additional Information 
can be obtained from the local Examining 
station regarding scheduling and local ap- 
proaches to the examination" process. 

Based on' all Information available. Inform 
the. students what to expect and teach thetn 
to take this type of^examlnatlori. v. 

Give sample tests administered exactly as 
the driver examination will be adt^lnistf^red. 
Have students practice taking such te'sis 
until they are comfortable with the pro- 
cedures. - 
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Suggestions for. Meeting Those Needs 




Teaching vocabulary will probabty be neces- 
sary before the'pre-examination. To the left 
is a box of multisyllable words currently 
used in the pre-examlnation. While a deaf 
student might very well know some of these 
words, the assumption should not be made 
that, because a word is common to a hear- 
ing student, it is common to a deaf student. 
Pretests will help determine how much von 
cabuulary development is required. 

The following arc suggestions for building 
vocabulary: 

• Start building vocabulary early in thf? 
course. 

• Build vocabulary gradually by using 
increasingly difficult words on tests. 

• Retest in different ways. 

• Re -administer the last several tests a 
few days before the pre-examination. 

• '-Remove pressure (such as time limits) 
from test situations so that anxiety 
doesn't detract from their learning 
value. 



V. Parent Involvement - 



Support from family members is es- 
sential for the handicapped student. 
Involve the parents whenever possible. 



C 

■( ..iitpil,'.! (>v -Mfl . . Ilic (.r,u.' A Ciift'iiv VoKilionol Ct'nift. i),> M<>ii Ci'v S( lioi.ls. n.iyi.m. C)Iim> 
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In the Laboratory Phase 
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Areas of Need 



1. Use of Simulators 



Use of simulators can provide valuable 
learning and practice for the deaf stu- 
dent. Jse of this medium with deaf 
students might require a somewhat 
different approach by the instructor 
than when using it with hearing stu- 
dents. 



Suggestions for Meeting Those Needs 



Use of the , automatic incorrect response 
code might not be possible with deaf stu- 
dents. A program in. Massachusetts offered 
this descriptibn of its experience in this 
area: 

Students trained on simulators were 
divided into two groups, deaf and 
other than deaf. The deaf students 
could not be trained with the automatic 
incorrect response code because of 
their inability to hear the narrator's 
directions and, thus, r/^spond within the 
time allowed. This meant that a Stu- 
dent Film Analysis Chart could not be 
used for each filrn on the simulator. 
Deaf students were evaluated oh their 
demonstrated performance such as 
steering, . braking, speed control, ac- 
celeration, 'signaling, and use of mirrois 
(both outside and inside).'' 

Focus on use of simulator films for giving 
the student practice in the kinds of ^Is 
listed above. To provide feedback on per- 
formance, either stop the film to get the 
student's attention and then make the com- 
ments (this works best in an individual situ- 
ation) or save commentary for the end of 
the film. 

If narrated simulator films are used to teach 
new driving concepts, an interpreter (stand- 
ing close tc *he screen) might be used. (This, 
h<^ever^ can be diJ^Jracting to both deaf 
and hearing students who are trying to con- 
centrate on the depicteid road situation.) If 
this approach is used, the student's re-' 
sponses to the- narrator's instructions relayed 
by the interprt-.n should not be timed. 



"Instructor's Manud for Driuer Ediicalior\ of the Phiisicabu & MuZ/ip/y Har\dicapped Persory. Easter Seal .Society for Crippled Children '& 
Adults of Massachusetts. Inc., p. 29. ' - ' 
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2. Means of In-car Instruction 

The most important consideration in 
the behind-the*wheel phase of driver 
education will be finding 'a suitable (and 
quick) means of communication with 
the student. Presence of art interpreter 
in the instructional car would be diffi- 
cult and is not permitted during the 
driver examination. 



Suggestions for Meeting Those Needs 



Giving th^ deaf student a script of the film 
narration to study before the film can also 
be hclpjul. 



As much as possible, use captioned films 
for simulators. These are available from 
some manufacturers of simulators. 



The following are ideas for communicatlc . 
during in-car instruction: 

* Hand signs seem to be the best method 
of giving directions to the profoundly 
deaf student. The signs must be quick 
and understood by both the instructor 
and the student before the lesson be- 
gins. , 

* Mechanical devices, while less desirable, 
can work for frequently used" instruc- 
tions such as turns, go, stop, and cau- 
tion. One such device is pictured on 
the following p^ge. The device can be 

psed only to give a few specific direc- 
tions; any clarificaWon needed by the 
student will require some other form of 
communication by the instructor. 
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Mechanical Device for In-car Instruction 



r 



00 

to 




V 

This device 
placed on the 
dashboard 
front of the 
driver. 



Battery 

(or plug into 

cigarette 

lighter) 



Toggle 
Switch 
for Turn 
Signals 
(push left 
or right) 



t t t 

Stop Caution Go 
Pushbuttons 



This device is 
placed within 
reach of the 
instructor! 
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Sug^stions for Meeting Those Needs 



4' 




J 



Printed materials are atiother option. 
A few suggestions are given below. 

.Flash cards would De the l6ast accept- 
able method of using printed materials 
because of the time involved in finding, 
showing, and reading cards. 

Charts and maps of the route to be 
driven could be studied in advance 
and pointed to during instruction. . 

A list of instructions printed on a single 
page could be used with a cut-out 
screen (see illustration). Using this 
technique, one Instruction at a time 
shows through the cut-out. 

A note pad on which to write down 
particular problems is best used while 
) stopped or parked. 

There are also commercially printed 
materials which can be pu^'chased for 

illustrating different driving situations. ^ 

> ■ 

Iminediate discussion is a very useful 
.technique. When a problem occurs, 
the instructor Signals "right," th*? stu- 
dent pulls to the curb and stops, and 
the problem Is discusseu. 

Physical action may often be the clear- 
est way of communicatirig with the stu- 
dent — especially the begirvner. The 
instructor simply takes the wheel to 
make lane position adjustments, to 
avoid hitting a curb, or to demonstrate 
other needed changes. The student 
should know to expect this kind of 
intervention from time to time. 
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3. Use of Sign Language 



Suggestions for Meeting Those Needs 



If you decide to use hand signs in in-car 
instruction, there are a few essential manuai 
coHMnunication (sign. language and manuai 
alphabet) signs that should be learned: 



park(P) 
reverse (R) 
neutral (N) 
drive (D) 
low(L) 
start) 
iook| 
stop 
go 

left turn 
right turn 
stay 
fast 
pass 



slow 
yes 
no 
good 
light 

move to left lane 
move to right lane 
number signs 

(for speed limits, 

number of lanes to 
. move, and number 

of streets before 

turning)'* 



These basic signs are illustrated and described 
. on the following pages. 

Demonstrate each sign and its meaning and 
practice the signs with the student before 
beginning in<car instruction so there Is a 
clear understanding of what is meant by 
each. 

Expect use of signs to be somewhat frustra- 
ting, especially at first. When a situation 
becomes tense, your instinct wilt be to react 
verbally and your recall of signs may sud- 
denly disappear. As with any "foreign lan- 
guage," use of sign language becomes easy 
and natural only with practice. 



'•List suggested In Driver Educotton - Special EducaUon, Unit: Deaf. Miami University, Dr. Bob ShrSder. p. 2. (modified for use In this 
guide). H 
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Mahval Alphabet Used by the Deaf in North America*' 

Letters In the manual alphabet are always made ;wrtK the palm facing the listener. Each letter 
should be made distinctly and separately^ ' \. 

• Although you might need to. use only "P," "R," "N," I'D." and "L," the entire alphabet is 
shown here because references to these positions are given ir> the directions for some of the 
signs which follow. 




*'lllu5t|at»ons ar« taken from Taik to the Deaf. Lottie L, Rl€k€hof . 

/ 9o 



Signs for Gear Selection 



Park 




Reverse 



■0 



Neutral 



R 



N 




Drive 



Low 



D 




Other Signs^^ 



Otiier letters can be arranged between you 
and the student to stand for sp<Qcific direc- 
tions. For example, a "W" moved left and 
right in an arc might be designated to mean 
windshield wiper during in-car instruction. 



Begin, start 





Using the tip of the right index finger, make 
a half-turn between the index and middle 
fingers of the left open hand (indicating a 
screw or a key being turned) . 



"Illustrations for all following signs (except "slay." 'lefl turn." "righl turn." "mov*? to left lane." and •move to right lane") are <mm A Basic 
Course In Manual Communicalion, Terrence J. ORourke, National Ass<Kiation for the Deaf. Portions of the descriptions are from Talk 
lo the Deoft 
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Look at, watch 




Place "V" near the eyes, pointing outward 
from face; move "V" forward (Indicating 
eyes looking out). 




Bring the little finger side of the right open 
hand down sharply to a position across 
the left open palm (indicating a barrier). 



Go 




Rotate index fingers around each othe^ as 
they move forward (palms toward self). 



Left turn 




\ 

Point "L" hand toward the left (index finger 
and thumb extended; other fingers closed 
against palm). See manual alphabet "L." 



Right turn 




Point "R" hand toward the right (second 
finger slightly crossing index finger; thumb 
holding other two fingeis toward palm). 
See manual alphabet "R." 
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Stay 




Place the thuihb of the .right "A" on the 
thumbnail of the left "A" and push down- 
ward slightly. 




Fast, quick 




Snap the right thumb out of the curved 
index, finger as if shooting a marble. Move 
wrist downward during the motion. 



Pass 




Move the. right "A" forward past the left 

"A." ' . 



Slow 




Stroke down the back of the left hand 
slowly with the right hand. 



Yes 




Hold the "S" hand before you,, palm facing 
out, and bend the wrist forward. Repeat 
motion for emphasis. 




No 




Mak« an abbreviated "N" and "O" by bring- 
ing the index, middle finger, and thumb 
together in one motion. . • 



Good 




Touch the lips with the fingers of the right 
hand and then move the right hand for- 
ward, placing it (palm up) in the palm of 
the left hand. 



Light 




/ 



Move to left lane 






Point both hands outward, fingers touching 
thumbs ai'id index fingers together; open 
fingers as hands move upward and to the 
side (ending^ in "5" position), palms facing 
forward- 



Place hands next to each other, palms down 
and parallel. Move ri^ht hand over on top 
of left hand. ■ 



Move to right lane 




Place hands next to each other, palms down 
and parallel. Move left hana over on top of 
right liand; 
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Numbers 

'These. illustrations- indicate how the signs look to the listener (not the signer). Combination 
numbers are formed as Illustrated for 21 through 23. For example, 55 would be formed by 
signing the "5" of "50" (open palm forward, five fingers extended) then moving that "5-' 
slightly to the. left to indicate another "5" being made. 




1 2.. 3 4 5 6 




6 PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 



Introductiort 
The Physic€jly Handicapped Student 

Not Involving Brain Damage 
Involving Brain Damage . . . 
Congenital vs. Acquired Diji 

Specific Disabilities ... . 

Disabilities Not Involving 
Disabilities Involving Brain 

Planning the Driver Ed 

Driver Education Require 
Recommendations for tbe 

Cars for the Phtysically 

Selection of the Labor^to 
The Personal Ca^ ."ff . 
Adaptive Controls for the 
Types of Hand-Operated 
Selecting and Installing Adapt 




icapped Student 



rator 



